Students  1,  Administration  0 


Administration  reverses  decision  on  Butler  field 


by  Eileen  Tehan 

Butler  Field  will  remain  in- 
tact. 

The  Student  Life  Commit- 
tee, after  questioning  faculty, 
students,  and  the  Admini- 
stration, and  after  hearing  the 
heartfelt  testimony  delivered 
by  Loyola  students  at  an 
open  hearing,  recommended  in 
favor  of  preserving  the  last 
large  piece  of  natural  turf  on 
the  Loyola  Campus.  Their  re- 
commendation was  sent  to 
The  Board  of  Trustees  and 
has  since  then  been  approved. 

“A  land  mark  for.  the  Stu- 
dent Government  at  Loyola 
has  been  set,”  exclaimed  Chris 
Buck,  Vice  President  for  Stu- 
dent Affairs,  and  a member 
of  The  Student  Life  Com- 
mittee. 

“Student  Government  has 
never  had  a say,  an  actual  re- 
presentation in  the  Adminis- 
tration’s constructions  plans. 
Now  there  is  a mutual  work- 
ing relationship  between  the 
Administration  and  the  Stu- 
dent Government,”  Mr.  Buck 
stated. 

Last  year  the  Administra- 
tion disclosed  its  plans  to 
convert  Butler  Field  into  six 
tennis  courts,  one  basketball 
court  (which  could  be  flooded 
for  winter  ice  skating),  a 
parking  lot  for  69  cars,  and  a 


shed  from  which  supplies 
could  be  purchased.  All  of 
these  facilities  are  badly  need- 
ed on  the  Loyola  campus. 

But  as  the  reality  of  the 
construction  became  closer, 
disapproval  within  the  student 
body  grew.  Men  and  women 
who  use  the  field,  either  re- 
creationally  or  athletically, 
were  disheartened  by  the 
probable  destruction  of  the 
last  large  piece  of  grass  on 
the  campus.  Men  and  women 
rugby  players,  200  intramural 
softball  participants,  those 
who  practice  for  football  in- 
tramurals and  those  who  en- 
joy an  unrestricted,  lazy  after- 
noon on  the  open  area  are 
examples  of  some  students 
who  utilize  the  field. 

In  addition,  many  students, 
especially  members  of  Student 
Government,  were  upset  that 
the  student  population  had  no 
voice  in  the  decision  to  build 
on  Butler  Field. 

More  than  250  discontented 
students  appeared  at  the  Stu- 
dent Life  Committee’s  Open 
Hearing  on  the  fate  of  Butler 
Field,  November  18,  1980. 

The  emotional  hearing, 
which  featured  speeches  made 
by  concerned  students  and  au- 
dience appeals,  concluded  that 
the  “value”  of  the  field  had 
been  previously  overlooked. 


The  students  asked  that  But- 
ler Field  be  listed  “high  a- 
mong  the  priorities”  of  the 
construction  plans. 

“I  was  personally  impressed 
by  the  hearing,’’  related 


Francis  J.  Cunningham,  Chair- 
man of  the  Student  Life 
Committee.  “It  was  an  ex- 
tremely professional  perfor- 
mance.” And  because  of  the 
sensible  and  emotional  speech- 


es neard  in  the  forum.  Dr. 
Cunningham  believes  that  the 
decisions  on  the  fate  of  the 
field  began  “to  move  in  the 
direction  of  the  students.” 
cont.  on  pg.  4 


ASLC  President  George  Andrew,  out  standing  in  his  field. 
“A  landmark  for  Student  Government  at  Loyola.  ” 
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News  Briefs 


Financial  aid 

Students  currently  receiving  financial  aid  are  reminded  that  all 
financial  aid  is  granted  for  a one-year  period,  renewable  only  upon  ap- 
plication, and  the  attainment  of  the  required  academic  standing. 

All  applications  must  be  completed  and  received  by  the  financial  aid 
office  no  later  than  May  i,  1981  for  consideration  for  the  1981-82  aca- 
demic year. 

Forms  and  complete  information  are  now  available  at  the  Finacial  Aid 
Office,  Room  308,  Maryland  Hall. 

ID  required  in  Rat 

All  students  are  reminded  that  according  to  state  law,  only  persons 
with  valid  Loyola  ID  are  permitted  in  Mother’s.  One  guest  per  person 
may  be  signed-in. 

If  you  need  a new  ID  card,  it  can  be  obtained  in  SC  203,  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  from  10:00  a.m.  to  noon  and  2 p.m.  to  4 p.m. 
There  is  a one  dollar  charge. 

Hammerman  Mass 


‘Bread  of  Life’  Mass  offered  Monday  through  Friday  in  Hammerman’s 
Fava  Qiapel  at  5:00  p.m.  for  entire  Spring  Semester.  Fr.  J.E.  Dockery, 
S.J.  and  Fr.  G.  Connolly,  S.J.  are  celebrants.  All  are  welcome  to  this  ta- 
ble. 


PACE  schedule 


Persons  interested  in  PACE  (Professional  and  Administrative  Career  Ex- 
amination) can  pick  up  applications  from  Career  Planning  and  Placement, 
Beatty  220. 

Note  the  following  schedule.  Application  period:  January  19,  1981  to 
February  13,  1981.  Testing  Period:  March  7,  1981  to  May  2,  1981. 

Applications  postmarked  after  February  13,  1981  cannot  be  accepted. 
Only  veterans  entitled  by  law  to  delayed  or  reopening  rights  may  apply 
after  the  deadline  date. 


Name  change 

The  Department  of  Physics,  Engineering,  and  Computer  Science  has 
changed  its  name  to  Department  of  Engineering  Science,  Computer  Sci- 
ence, and  Physics. 

The  change  affects  the  title  of  degrees.  Starting  immediately,  the  De- 
partment will  offer  a Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  Science,  a Bach- 
elor of  Science  in  Computer  Science,  and  a Bachelor  of  Science  in  Phy- 
sics. The  former  nomenclature.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physics-Engineering 
Option,  is  discontinued  although  it  may  be  received  by  any  student  who 
so  chooses  and  who  entered  the  program  on  or  before  September,  1980. 

Faculty  speaks 

Sr.  Jeremy  Daigler,  R.S.M.,  Director  of  Campus  Ministries,  will  make  a 
Faculty  Speaks  presentation  on  Monday,  February  16,  1981,  at  7:00p.m.  in 
the  Hammerman  Piano  Lounge.  Sr.  Jeremy’s  topic  will  be:  “Dialects: 
What  Did  You  Say?”  Refreshments  will  be  rpovided.  Students,  faculty, 
administration  and  staff  are  invited  to  all  Faculty  Speaks  presentations. 


Reminder 


SMOKING 

EATING 

DRINKING 

PROHIBITED  IN  ALL  CLASSROOMS 
PLEASE  REPORT  VIOLATIONS  TO  THE  ACADEMIC  DEAN 


Deadline 


ftief  News 

V 

That’s  not  funny, 
that’s  illegal 


The  U.S.  Secret  Service  is  still 
deciding  whether  or  not  to  perse- 
cute the  students  who  ran  the 
following  ad  in  the  “Wanted” 
section  of  The  Daily  Collegian, 
student  newspaper  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts. 

“Help  send  Ronald  Reagan  to 
the  big  ranch  in  the  sky.  Give 
him  a permanent  role  in  Death 
Valley.  Applications  now  being 
accepted  for  Reagan  hit  squad. 
Experience  with  automatic  weap- 
ons and  explosives  a plus.  The 
wet  head  is  dead  or  should  be. 
Apply  after  January  20.” 

riginally,  the  final  line  of  the 
ad  read:  “Apply  to  J.  Carter, 
Plains,  GA,  after  January  20th.” 
But  this  line,  which  made  the  ad 


an  obvious  joke,  was  deleted  by 
the  paper’s  business  coordinator. 

A secret  service  agent  called  on 
the  paper’s  editor,  eventually 
using  a subpoena  to  force  him  to 
reveal  the  name  of  the  adver- 
tisers. 

The  pranksters,  a sophomore 
aged  22  and  a junior  aged  21 
face  a possible  $1,000  fine  or  5 
years  in  jail. 

The  Secret  Service  agent  in 
charge  of  the  area  concludes: 
“Both  students  are  adults  and 
should  be  made  to  realize  that 
inserting  an  ad  of  that  kind  is 
no  playful  joke.  The  world  is  full 
of  nuts  and  crackpots  and  haters, 
anxious  to  be  incited. 


Deadline  for  Newsbriefs  is  Tuesday,  Activity  Period.  Ad  deadline  is 
Wednesday  at  noon.  Classified  ads  must  be  submitted,  prepaid,  by  Thurs- 
day at  5 p.m. 


Scream 


ST.  LOUIS, MO  (CPS)  - If 
nothing  else,  December,  1980 
exams  helped  push  a somewhat 
new  campus  fad  half  way  across 
the  country  to  St.  Louis,  where 
thousands  of  Washington  Univer- 
sity students  joined  a mass  Primal 
Scream  during  exam  time. 

Developed  over  a decade  ago 
by  Dr.  Arthur  Janov  as  an  indi- 
vidual therapy,  Primal  Scream  has 
become  a popular  means  of 
venting  frustrations  among  groups 
of  students.  Until  recently,  most 
of  those  groups  had  been  at 
eastei-n  iftiools. 

College  Scream  consists  of 
anywhere  from  two  to  thousands 
of  people  gathering  together, 
usually  at  night,  simply  to  scream 
away  their  bottled-up  anxieties. 

Over  2,000  students  and  facul- 
ty members  gathered  in  Washing 
ton  University’s  common  square 
in  St.  Louis  during  last  Decem- 
ber’s finals  period,  and  sustained 
their  screams  for  half  an  hour. 

Not  all  onlookers  have  taken  a 
cheery  view  of  the  activity. 
Nightly  screams  involving  an 
average  of  500  participants  at 
Cornell  University  prompted 
charges  of  harassment  from  dorm 
officials  and  threats  of  further 
legal  action  from  townspeople. 

Other  organized  screams  have 
remained  a bit  more  tame.  Col- 
gate University  students  have  es- 
tablished a practice  of  screaming 
for  about  one  minute  on  each 
night  of  the  three-day  reading 
period  that  precedes  finals.  In 
formaly  organized  by  use  of 
mimeographed  announcements, 
Colgate’s  Scream  usually  involves 
from  five  to  a few  dozen  enthu- 
siasts. No  formal  complaints  have 
been  made  to  the  university, 
however,  and  no  action  has  been 
taken.  In  fact,  Colgate  students 
encouraged  their  neighboring 
school,  Hamilton  College,  to  take 
up  the  practice. 

“The  Scream  is  terrific,”  said 
an  Indian  student  now  at  Wash- 
ington University.  “I  wish  every- 
one could  get  their  frustrations 
and  their  misunderstandings  ex- 
pelled in  this  way.” 


Taxes 

Baltimore,  Md  — Approximate- 
ly 2.3  million  Federal  tax  pack- 
ages have  been  sent  to  Maryland 
and  District  of  Ciolumbia  taxpay- 
ers according  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

'Die  IRS  sends  taxpayers  either 
a 1040  or  1040A  package,  depen- 
ding on  the  form  they  filed  last 
year.  Taxpayers  who  need  to  file 
a different  form  this  year  because 
of  a change  in  tax  status,  can 
pick  up  the  proper  form  and 
schedules  from  their  local  IRS 
office  or  from  one  of  many  post 
offices  which  stock  them.  Extra 
forms  are  also  available  by  using 
the  order  blank  in  the  back  of 
the  tax  package. 

Whether  taxpayers  use  the 
form  the  IRS  sends  them,  or 
order  a different  one,  the  IRS 
encourages  use  of  both  the  peel- 
off  name  label  and  pre-addressed, 
coded,  return  envelope  provided 
in  the  originally  mailed  tax  pack- 
age. If  used,  both  the  label  and 
envelope  speed  up  processing 
the  return,  lessen  the  chance  of 
making  mistakes,  and  produce  a 
faster  refund  for  the  taxpayers. 

The  peel-off  label,  which 
should  be  placed  at  the  top  of 
the  return,  contains  the  name, 
address  and  Social  Security  num- 
ber of  the  taxpayer  and,  like  the 
return  envelope,  is  specially-coded 
to  speed  up  the  sorting  process. 

If  there  is  a mistake  on  the 
label,  or  if  the  envelope  is 
marked  with  the  incorrect  form 
number,  the  IRS  said  the  taxpay- 
er should  simply  make  necessary 
changes  in  ink. 

The  step-by-step  and  more  spa- 
cious format  of  the  tax  forms, 
retained  from  last  year,  should 
make  it  possible  for  most  taxpay- 
ers to  complete  their  returns, 
with  the  aid  of  their  instructions, 
according  to  the  IRS.  The  in- 
structions take  the  taxpayer 
through  each  step  of  return  com- 
pletion and  are  number-coded  to 
correspond  to  the  lines  on  the 
return. 

Taxpayers  who  need  additional 
information  before  deciding  what 
credits,  dependents,  or  deductions 
they  should  claim  can  order  any 
of  some  90  specialized  IRS  publi- 
cations by  using  the  same  order 
blank  used  to  order  forms.  The 
publications  are  also  available  at 
most  IRS  offices. 
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January  social  calendar  called  “ money  well  spent” 


by  David  Smith 

The  recently  concluded  Jan- 
uary Term  featured  one  of 
the  most  ambitious  social  cal- 
endars in  recent  years.  The 
ASLC  spent  over  $3000  on 
the  various  entertainment, 
trips,  and  other  events  that 
filled  the  calendar. 

Was  it  all  worth  it?  ASLC 
treasurer  Kevin  Michno  and 
lecture  series  director  Tom 
lacoboni,  who  also  served  as 
Jan.  Term  coordinator,  believe 
it  was. 

“I  believe  it  was  money 
well-spent.  I have  no  regrets,” 


says  Mr.  Michno,  who  reports 
that  the  budget  for  Jan.  Term 
went  over  by  about  $55.  Mr. 
lacoboni  emphasizes  that  the 
ASLC’s  objective  was  not  to 
make  a profit  on  Jan.  Term, 
but  to  provide  the  students 
with  a wide  variety  of  divers- 
ions. “We  could  have  met  our 
budget  if  we  had  charged 
higher  prices,  ” he  says,  “but 
the  ASLC  isn’t  here  to  make 
money.  We’re  here  for  the 
students.” 

Mr.  lacoboni  believes  the 
success  of  any  particular  event 
during  January  can  be  judged 


The  sounds  of  jazz  filled  the  Rat  a few  nights  durihg  the 
January  term. 

Students’  reactions 


by  Sylvia  Acevedo 

“There  was  something  to  do 
every  minute  of  the  day 
during  January  Term,”  accord- 
ing to  Lecture  Series  Director, 
Tom  lacoboni.  Tom  and  his 
assistants  planned  a wide  vari- 
ety of  activities  ranging  from 
foreign  films  in  the  library 
for  small  groups  to  well- 
attended  novelty  events  like  a 
magician  and  a hypnotist  per- 
formance. Local  bus  trips, 
mixers,  club  parties,  movies, 
and  student  and  faculty  lec- 
tures formed  the  bulk  of  the 
calendar. 

The  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents that  were  interviewed 
had  favorable  eactions  to  the 
calendar.  “A  fresh  change”, 
“an  improvement  over  last 
year’’,  and  “well-planned” 
were  some  of  their  comments. 
Many  students  explained  that 
due  to  other  commitments 
such  as  working  or  being  out- 
-of-town,  they  were  unable  to 
attend  any  of  the  events. 
Senior  Barbara  Lynch,  for 
example,  was  very  busy  dur- 
ing January  Term,  but  said 
she  was  impressed  with  the 
number  of  functions  sched- 
uled. “The  trips,  especially, 
looked  nice  and  affordable.” 

Junior  Jean  Nevin  went  on 
the  bus  trip  to  Washington  to 
experience  first-hand  the  Presi- 
dential Inauguration  and  only 
wished  that  the  buses  could 
have  stayed  later. 

It  is  a commonly  held  be- 
lief that  residents  are  more 
active  than  commuters  in 
campus  social  life.  This  is 
especially  true  during  January 
because  commuters  tend  to 
come  on  campus  solely  for 
their  classes,  whereas  residents 
make  the  campus  their  home. 
Sophomore  M^  Louise  Fitz- 
simmons and  Junior  Cathy 
Hoy  are  two  residents  that 
found  good  and  bad  points  in 
this  year’s  calendar.  Mary  and 
Cathy  enjoyed  all  of  the 


mixers  and  performances  in 
the  rat.  They  wfere  grateful 
for  free  events  such  as  the 
movies,  which  otherwise, 
would  make  socializing  too 
expensive  during  this  month. 
Their  biggest  complaint  was 
that  some  events,  like  mini- 
atulre  golf  and  backgammon, 
were  cancelled  without  expla- 
nation, while  others  were 
scheduled  at  inoportune  times, 
such  as  the  library  movies 
which  conflicted  with  dinner- 
time. They  were  also  disap- 
pointed because  “selectro- 
cution”,  an  event  held  in  the 
rat  last  January,  was  not  held 
again  this  year. 

Tom  lacoboni  responded  to 
various  other  complaints  about 
the  lack  of  entertainment  in 
the  rat  after  8:00  (due  to  the 
new  policy  which  does  not  al- 
low it)  by  scheduling  happy 
hour  from  four  to  six  with 
live  music. 

Junior  Mia  Zorzi  enjoyed 
many  activities  this  January. 
But  she  felt  that  some  of  the 
less  attended  events  during 
the  day  were  a waste  of  time 
and  money.  These  less  popu- 
lar events  were  scheduled  to 
meet  the  educational  require- 
ment of  the  calendar,  accord- 
ing to  Tom. 

out  of  the  students  inter- 
viewed, the  seniours  showed 
the  least  interest  in  the  social 
calendar.  Senior  Kathy  Egan 
summarized  the  general  atti- 
tude among  her  friends  that 
“the  events  just  had  no 
appeal  to  us.”  Senior  Andrea 
Origoni  prefered  to  get  to- 
gether with  a few  close 
friends  and  admitted  that  she 
had  no  motivation  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  calendar. 

This  was  the  first  year  that 
calendars  were  mailed  to  in- 
dividual students’  homes  or 
hand-delivered  to  residents.  All 
of  those  interviewed  unani- 
mously agreed  that  receiving  a 
calendar  made  them  aware  of 
what  was  happening  and 
thought  it  was  a good  idea. 


by  how  many  people  attend 
rather  than  how  much  money 
is  made  or  lost.  The  most 
successful  events  according  to 
Mr.  lacoboni  were  the  Jan. 
7th  comedy  concert,  the  Ani- 
mal Crackers  performance  on 
the  15th,  and  the  show  put 
on  by  hypnotist  John  Kolisch 
on  the  2bth.  Mr.  Kolisch 
drew  an  unusually  large 
crowd,  which  Mr.  lacoboni  at- 
tributes to  the  turnout  from 
the  surrounding  community. 

Other  successful  events  that 
the  Jan.  Term  coordinator 
mentioned  were  the  Ravyns 
concert,  which  also  drew 
many  non-Loyola  students, 
the  parties  in  Early  House, 
and  the  faculty  lectures,  some 
of  which  drew  thirty  people, 
which  Mr.  lacoboni  says  “is 
good  for  a lecture.” 

There  were  no  unexpected 
financial  losses  for  Jan.  Term, 
and  in  fact  Mr.  lacoboni  re- 
ports that  “I  lost  less  than  I 
expected.’’  The  most  disap- 
pointing events  from  the 
standpoint  of  attendance,  he 
says,  were  the  movies  in  the 
library  shown  free  of  charge. 
He  believes  the  low  turnout 
for  the  movies  was  mostly  be- 
cause of  the  location,  which 
he  thinks  will  not  be  tried  a- 
gain  next  year. 

Some  students  think  that 
the  money  and  effort  that 
wbnt  into  this  year’s  Jan. 
Tferm  was  a waste,  because  so 
many  less  students  are  on 
campus  during  this  time,  and 
some  commuters  have  com- 
plained that  the  events  are 
catered  to  the  residents.  Mr. 
Michno  believes,  however,  that 


all  students  can  and  should 
take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities being  offered.  “We 
provided  a program  giving  op- 
portunities that  can’t  be  ob- 
tained during  the  rest  of  the 
school  year,  when  your  time 
is  really  consumed.”  he  says. 

‘Some  commuters  say  we 
catbr  to  residents,  but  that’s 


not  trufe.  For  example,  many 
residents  didn’t  take  advantage 
of  the  trips  offered,  either. 
I’m  a commuter  and  I attend- 
ed almost  every  event.”  He 
concludes,  “Yes  there  are 
things  that  need  to  be  im- 
proved about  Jan.  Term,  but 
that’s  true  about  almost  any- 
thing.” 


i Add  experience 
I to  your  degree. 


Facts  indicate  that  you  may 
work  in  three  to  five  different  careers. 
It  won’t  be  unusual  to  make  changes 
as  you  go.  And  it’s  entirely  possible 
that  your  final  career  does  not  even 
exist  today. 

Often  in  a first  job,  you  are 
an  assistant  to  the  assistant.  Your 
responsibility  is  limited  to  a desk  and 
^ typewriter. 

. But  when  your  first  job  is  an 

Army  2LT,  you’ll 
^ have  real 
^ management 
experience.  You’ll 
be  in  charge.  On 
a specific  job 
assignment,  you 
jY  could  have  30  to 
lA  40  people  working 
^ for  you.  And  you 
^ could  be 

responsible  for 
jy  millions  of  dollars 
V-i 


in  equipment. 


Responsibility  for  people 
and  resources  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
“take  chai’ge”  experience  civilian 
employers  seek.  It’s  a margin  of 
difference  in  the  increasingly 
competitive  job  market. 

Prepare  to  rise  to  the  top  in 
your  field.  Make  your  first  job  3 or  4 
years  as  an  Army  Officer. 

If  you  have  two  years 
remaining  in  school,  you  can  begin 
ROTC  this 
summer.  You’ll  be 
compensated 
financially; 
stimulated 
physically  and 
mentally.  To  add 
experience  to 
vour  degree 

contact  the  MILITARY 
SCIENCE  DEPARTMENT  IN 
the  Dell  Building 
(323-1010,  EXT  276 


SPECIAL  SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS 

ARE  ALSO  NOW  AVAILAB 
THAT  PAY  FOR  FULL 
TUITION,  LAB  FEES, 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES,  AND 

SUBSISTENCE  ALLOWANC 

UP  TO  $1,000  PER 
SCHOOL  YEAR. 


ARMY  ROTC  LEARN  WHAT  IT  TAKES  TO  LEAD 


Photos  for  the  Greyhound  by  Paul  Broring 


ASLC 


ELECTIONS 


Petitioning 


Feb.18-Feb.25 


Campaigning  Feb.25-Mar.4 
Election  Day  Mar. 4 


Offices  Available: 

ASLC  President 

VP  of  Academic  Affairs 
VP  of  Social  Affairs 
VP  of  Student  Affairs 

1 Class  President  from  each  class 

2 Class  Representatives  from  each  class 
6 Delagates  at  Large 


Butler  field  saved 


cont.  from  pg.  1 
After  thirteen  hours  of 
“discussion,  questioning  and 
haggling,”  described  Dr. 
Cunningham,  “The  Student 
Life  Committee  recommended 
thatButler  Field  should  be 
preserved  and  that  parking 
should  be  increased.”  Both  of 
these  were  listed  as  the 
school’s  number  one  priorities. 

The  tennis  courts,  which 
will  be  harder  to  locate,  are 
the  second  priority,  while  the 
basketball  court(s)  and  the 
outdoor  skating  rink  are  third 
priority. 

‘With  these  priorities  in 
mind,  re-evaluation  of  the 
construction  plans  will  begin,” 
explained  Dr.  Cunningham.  He 
stressed  that  “the  plans  will 
be  done  in  conjunction  with 
the  students.” 

The  Student  Government  is 
quite  happy  with  the  outcome 
of  the  decision.  “Without  the 
student  involvement  the  case 
would  not  have  been  won,” 
commented  Mr.  Buck,  who 
added  that  Student  Council 
President  George  Andrews  had 
been  a major  figure  in  the 
fight  to  retain  the  field.  And 
even  more  important.  Buck 
and  Andrews  discovered,  now 


the  Administration  realizes  the 
student’s  voice  is  strong  when 
students  become  directly  in- 
volved. 

Joseph  A.  Yanchik,  Vice 
President  for  Student  Affairs, 
realizes  the  other  constraints— 
time,  space  and  money— placed 
on  the  Loyola  campus,  and  is 
already  working  on  other  so- 
lutions in  light  of  the  Student 
Life’s  recommendation  to  pre- 
serve the  field. 

Mr.  Yanchik  reported  that 
adequate  play  space  on  Butler 
Field  will  be  left  intact,  but 
69  parking  spaces  could  be 
placed  in  the  west  side  of  the 
field. 

Also,  working  with  student 
representatives,  the 
Administration  will  attempt  to 
find  a location  for  tennis 
courts  and  an  outdoor  basket- 
ball court. 

The  Student  Life  Commit- 
tee consisted  of  Donna  Pet- 
tisani  ’81,  Vanessa  Pappas  ’82, 
Jed  Davis  ’83,  Tim  Madey 
’84,  ASLC  President  George 
Andrews  ’82,  ASLC  Vice  Pre- 
sident Chris  Buck  ’82,  RAC 
Chairman  Bill  Burke  ’82,  CSA 
President  Tepe  ’83,  Mrs.  Mary 
Atherton  and  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  Dr.  Cunningham. 


The  Loyola  College  Evergreen  Playei  will  present  “Joseph 
and  the  Amazing  Technicolor  Dreamcoit”  February  13,  14, 
and  15  at  8 p.m.  A 2 p.m.  matinee  will  be  held  Sunday, 
February  15.  All  performances  will  take  place  in  Jenkins 
Hall,  third  floor. 

The  rock  musical  is  free  to  Loyola  students,  $2.50  gen- 
eral admission.  Tickets  at  the  door. 
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The  Greyhound 
GETOUII^  needs  you 


-if  you’re  a typist. 
The  pay  is  *3.00/hour. 
So  stop  by  Room  5 

Immediately!! 


We’re  not  bad-really. 
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WLCR  wants  you 


by  Joanne  Finnegan 

WLCR,  Loyola’s  radio  sta- 
tion is  in  for  some  changes 
this  semester.  John  Yodonise, 
a senior  and  the  station’s  gen- 
eral manager  hopes  “to  get 
students  more  involved”  in 
the  station  and  school  in  gen- 
eral by  instigating  ne\v  pro- 
grams. 

A Speak  Out  program  in- 
volving one  minute  speeches 
taped  by  students  concerning 
any  school  topic  will  be 
broadcast  at  various  times 
throughout  the  day.  Another 
hoped  for  change  -will  be  a 
talk  show  type  format  with 
teachers,  deans,  and  students 


discussing  some  controversial 
issues  such  as  the  parking  sit- 
uation. If  the  station  can  find 
a sponsor,  it  hopes  to  broad- 
cast lacrosse  games  and  per- 
haps other  sports  games 
throughout  the  year. 

Along  with  the  new  shows 
in  planning,  John  Yodonise 
and  his  staff  of  engineers, 
DJ’s,  and  management  hope 
to  expand  Loyola’s  audience 
from  just  the  cafeteria.  They 
have  plans  to  repair  the  dorm 
system  which  has  not  been 
working  and  to  install  a sys- 
tem in  the  redecorated  Ahern 
Apartments.  The  staff  also 
plans  to  distribute  schedules  of 
the  station,  which  operates 
from  9a.m.  to  9p.m.  Monday 


thru  Friday  and  5p.m.  to 
9p.m.  Saturday,  to  the  stu- 
dent body. 

The  station  itself,  an  office 
located  between  the  Rat  and 
the  Student  Government  of- 
fices is  having  a facelift.  The 
walls  have  been  painted,  new 
carpet  is  on  the  wasy,  and 
it’s  generally  being  spruced 
up. 

John  Yodonise,  in  general, 
wants  ideas  and  a reaction 
from  the  students.  He  feels 
there  is  “no  student  input.” 
He  wants  to  promote  club 
meeting,  club  affairs,  more 
advertising  to  get  the  studetns 
involved.  He  feels  that  the 
Greyhound  and  message  board 
alone  are  not  enough. 


WLCR  General  Manager  John  Yodonise  does  his  world  fa- 
mous impression  of  Mike  Leubecker  on  drugs. 


\I^E1JC0M£ 

HOME 


Loyola  welcomes  back  hostages 


by  Lauren  Somody 

At  Loyola,  like  everywhere 
else,  everyone  is  celebrating 
the  return  of  the  hostages.  A 
large  yellow  ribbon  was  rung 
on  the  “Loyola  College”  sign 
at  North  Charles  Street  and 
East  Cold  Spring  Lane.  Some 
students  travelled  to  Washing- 
ton to  watch  the  historic  re- 
turn. Others,  sometimes  tear- 
fully, watched  on  television. 

While  everyone  was  glad 
the  hostages  are  back,  reac- 
tion to  the  deal  was  mixed. 
“Given  the  circumstances  at 


the  end,  it  was  the  only 
thing  that  could  have  been 
done,’’  stated  Dr.  Nicholas 
Varga.  Thomas  Eperson  of  the 
class  of  ’81  pointed  out  “We 
didn’t  give  them  anything  that 
wasn’t  already  theirs  to  begin 
with. 

Many  criticized  Carter’s 
handling  of  the  situation. 
“The  willingness  of  the  Carter 
administration  to  allow  the 
Shah  to  be  arrested  in  Pana- 
ma is  reprehensible,”  feels 
Timothy  J.  Weber.  The  crisis 
should  have  been  over  a lot 
earlier,”  states  Hung  Cheung. 


Everyone  feels  that  the 
U.S.  should  follow  through  on 
the  deal.  Dr.  Varga  say  Big 
countries  don’t  quibble  about 
nasty  little  fellows  kicking 
them  in  the  shin.’’  Eileen 
Grumbine,  sophomore,  says 
“...a  country  like  the  U.S. 
can’t  back  out.” 

Still  some  bitterness  re- 
mains, especially  after  the 
horror  stories  about  the  hos- 
tages mistreatment.  Thomas 
Eperson  speaks  for  many 
when  he  says,  “I’d  like  to  see 
Iran  converted  into  a parking 
lot  for  Saudia  Arabia.” 


Photo  for  the  Greyhound  by  Chris  Kaltenbach 


&igineering, 
Computer 
Science,  Moth 
andPh^cs 
Majors... 


Take  Your  Degree  Into  A Real  World  Loboraloiy- With  VBro! 


Not  only  are  we  working  on  complex  Naval  Weapons 
Systems  that  will  revoluTionizecurrentstate-of-the-arf 
standards,  we're  offering  opportunities  for  growth 
and  professional  recognition  that  put  us  way  ahead 
of  our  competition.  At  Vitro,  almost  every  project  we 
take  on  represents  a significant  part  of  a major 
national  issue.  Depending  on  your  interests,  you 
could  be  involved  in  the  systems  engineering, 
integration,  and  analysis  of  the  fleet  shipboard 
combat  system  development,  or  the  application  of 
advanced  computer  technology  in  support  of 
complex  systems  engineering  programs.  It's  a career 
that  has  implications  well  beyond  the  academic. 

As  one  of  the  nation's  leading  systems  engineering 
firms,  we  can  offer  the  new  graduate  a career 
package  that  includestuition  reimbursement,  group 


insurance,  paid  vacations,  retirement  programs,  a 
very  good  salary,  and  the  opportunity  to  become 
involved  immediately  in  significant  long-term 
programs.  You'll  also  enjoy  loeing  located  "at  the 
pulse,"  in  suburban  Maryland,  near  Washington, 
D.C.,  within  easy  reach  of  the  many  cultural 
advantages  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Vitro  positions  require  problem-solvers  who  have 
technical  ability  and  engineering  creativity.  If  you're 
about  ready  for  a real  world  application  of  your 
classroom  problem-solving  skills,  let's  talk  about 
tomorrow:  yours  and  ours.  We'fl  be  on  campus 
March  9;  or  contact  Maureen  Conrad,  College 
Relations  Coordinator,  Toll  Free  at  (800)  638-2901,  ext. 
2224.  Check  with  your  Placement  Office  this  week  for 
details  and  to  preview  a videotaped  introduction  to 
Vitro. 


AUTOMATION  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
vitro  Laboratories  Division 
Department  CN 

14000  Georgia  Avenue  Silver  Spring,  Maryland  20910 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/H 
U.S.  Citizenship  Required 
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Lack  of  publicity 
Lack  of  interest 
Lack  of  college  bowl 


By  Mary  Jo  Weigman 


Loyola  has  cancelled  its 
plans  for  participation  in  the 
1981  College  Bowl,  according 
to  Kent  Workman,  Assistant 
Director  of  Student  Center. 

Mr.  Workman  attributed 
this  decision  to  “a  lack  of 
student  interest  and  a lack  of 
time.” 

Last  semester,  publicity  for 
the  intercollegiate  question- 
and-answer  competition  gener- 
ated only  a small  student 
sign-up  and  only  one  team  of 
five  students  was  formed.  The 
campaign  for  sign-ups  extend- 
ed into  January  in  the  hope 
of  scheduling  a preliminary 
contest  during  Jan  Term.  Stu- 
dent invoivement,  however, 
did  not  grow  and  the  plans 
were  dropped  altogether. 

According  to  Kent  Work- 
man, “at  least  a few  teams 
were  needed  to  be  able  to 
have  a preliminary  competi- 
tion af  about  10  rounds  of 


questions.” 

From  the  preliminary  com- 
petition, a varsity  team  would 
have  been  sent  to  represent 
Loyola  at  the  regional  compe- 
tition, which  will  be  held  at 
the  University  of  Maryland, 
College  Park.  At  the  national 
level  teams  compete  for  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  scholarship 
money  to  be  awarded  to  the 
winning  school. 

Lance  Montour,  a member 
of  the  one  Loyola  team  that 
was  organized  last  year,  ex- 
pressed disappointment  over 
the  cancellation.  “We  really 
felt  we  could  win,”  he  stated. 

Kent  Workman  hopes  to 
begin  early  this  spring  to  gen- 
erate enthusiasm  for  next 
year’s  contest.  “We’d  like  to 
get  a student  organization  in- 
volved,’’ he  explained,  “to 
help  create  interest.  Perhaps 
hold  sample  contests  in  the 
cafeteria.. .maybe  a game  with 
the  faculty  playing  the  stu- 
dents.” 

Mr.  Workman  added  that 
graduate  students,  too,  are  eli- 


Lecture  series  bites 
dust 


Kent  Workman,  Assistant  Dir- 
ector of  the  Student  Center, 
hopes  to  generate  more 
enthusiasm  for  the  College 
Bo  vl  than  he’s  demonstrating 
in  this  picture. 


gible  for  the  competition,  and 
plans  to  publicize  College 
Bowl  in  the  future  to  these 
students  also. 


by  Donna  Griffin 

All  attempts  to  compose  a 
1981  World  Perspectives  Lec- 
ture Series  on  par  with  last 
years  award-winning  program 
have  been  made  in  vain. 

“We  wanted  to  put  togeth- 
er a sequel  that  was  just  as 
good  as  last  year’s,”  stated 
Mac  Barrett,  coordinator  of 
alumni  and  special  events  at 
Loyola.  The  spring  1980  series 
featured  phenoms  Barbara 
Walters,  Henry  Kissinger, 
David  Brinkley,  and  Gerald 
Ford. 

The  success  of  this  big- 
name  series,  which  drew 
more  than  a full  house  each 
of  the  four  nights,  prompted 
Wayne  Schelle,  Vice  President 
for  Development  and  Lecture 
Series  Director  at  Loyola,  to 
strive  to  present  another  pro- 
gram of  the  same  type. 

“We  wanted  to  establish  a 
track  record;  we  didn’t  want 
to  settle  for  just  ‘nice’;  we 
wanted  to  wait  for  quality,” 
stressed  Mr.  Barrett. 

Although  more  time  and 
effort  went  into  trying  to 
find  appropriate  speakers  for 
this  year’s  series,  things  “just 
didn’t  fit,”  lamented  Mr.  Bar- 
rett. “Luck  and  timing  have 


to  be  with  you,”  he  added. 

Mr.  Barrett  feels  that  last 
year’s  series,  subtitled  “A 
Look  at  the  80’s”,  was  u- 
nique  because  it  was  timely. 
Walters,  Kissinger,  Ford,  and 
Brinkley  were  addressing  the 
college  community  at  the 
time  the  country  was  involved 
with  conventions. 

The  speakers  sought  for 
this  year’s  series  were  promi- 
nent figures  such  as  Walter 
Cronkite,  Beverly  Sills,  Phil 
Donahue,  and  Milton  Fried- 
man. When  contacted,  respon- 
ses ranged  from  “too  booked 
up”  to  “maybe  next  year”  to 
“don’t  want  to,’’  said  Mr. 
Barrett.  “We  just  kept  running 
into  a brick  wall.” 

Preparations  had  been  made 
to  hold  the  next  series  in  the 
Baltimore  Lyric  due  to  over- 
crowding in  the  school’s 
gymnasium  where  last  year’s 
series  was  held. 

The  purpose  of  holding  a 
series,  according  to  Mr.  Bar- 
rett, is  to  further  enhance  the 
reputation  and  improve  the 
overall  life  of  the  college  and 
community.  “So  we  don’t  just 
want  to  go  and  have  a series 
for  the  sake  of  having  one,” 
said  Mr.  Barrett.  “It’s  hard  to 
wait,  but  it’s  worth  it.” 
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The  Past  is 
the  Present 

Selected  images  from  Loyola’s  not  so  distant  past:  clockwise  from  below, 
McAuley  hall  under  construction,  spring  1977;  the  building  of  Butler  hall,  fall 
1 75  ; the  old  TOAD  building  before  the  fall,  spring  1979. 

The  more  things  change,  the  more  things  can  never  be  the  same. 
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A hearty  Washington  welco 
for  some  true  American  hen 


A day  that  would  have  been  their 
452nd  in  captivity  had  instead 
became  their  eighth  of  freedom,  and  all 
of  Washington,  it  seemed,  had  turned 
out  to  celebrate. 

For  Mark  Segal,  an  instructor  at  U.D. 
C.,  the  entire  episode  proved  that  the  U- 
nited  States  “has  a substantial  amount 
and  reserve  of  strength  and  maturity.” 

Terry  Rader,  a vendor  dispensing— for 
a price,  of  course— souvenirs  from  her 
outpost  at  Ninth  and  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nues, was  glad  they  were  home,  but 
muttered  they  should  have  been  here  “a 
long  time  ago.” 

Nine-year-old  Meg  Foster,  a fourth 
grader  at  St.  Andrew  Elementary  School 
in  Silver  Spring,  was  simply  glad  to  have 
them  back.  “So  are  my  parents. 

And  John  Drury,  who  works  for  the 
New  York  Times  out  of  Bethesda, 
claimed  he’d  “never  seen  so  much  flag 
waving.” 

Fifty -two  American  men  and  women 
were  beginning  their  second  week  of 
freedom.  In  honor  of  the  occasion.  Pres- 
ident Reagan  had  invited  them  all,  along 
with  their  families,  to  the  White  House 
for  an  official  reception  and  day  of  cele- 
bration, ending  with  a magnificent  fire- 
works display  over  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment. Their  planes  were  scheduled  to  ar- 
rive at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  around 
noon,  where  they  would  board  a fleet  of 
Washington  Metro  buses  for  the  journey 
into  D.C. 

And,  of  course,  the  motorcade  route— 
along  the  Baltimore /Washington  Express- 
way into  town,  then  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  to  the  White  House — ^resembled 
nothing  so  much  as  a breeding  farm  for 
yellow  ribbons,  with  them  wrapped  a- 
round  everything  from  car  antennas  to 
office  building  roofs. 

At  12:30,  half  an  hour  after  the 
planes’  scheduled  arrival  at  Andrews,  the 
sidewalks  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  were 
still  largely  free  of  congestion.  Spectators 
already  on  the  scene  were  outnumbered 
by  uniformed  police,  either  on  motor- 
cycle or  foot;  their  number,  in  turn,  was 
clearly  dwarfed  by  the  army  of  journal- 
ists on  hand  to  cover  the  days’  events. 
Reporters  armed  with  notepads  and  pho- 
tographers with  loaded  cameras  were  ev- 
erywhere. Some  wandered  aimlessly,  loo- 
king for  something  worth  reporting;  oth- 
ers furiously  scribbled  down  the  spoken 
wisdom  of  those  already  gathered. 

Even  this  early,  though,  the  men 
and  women  assigned  to  capture  the 
day’s  spirit  on  film  were  having  an  easy 
time  of  it.  There  were  enough  photoge- 
nic little  kids  waving  American  flags  to 
satisfy  even  the  most  hardened  and 
choosy  of  photographers. 

About  one  o’clock,  a group  of  fourth 
graders  from  St.  Andrew  Apostle  in  Sil- 
ver Spring  took  over  the  comer  of  Sev- 
enth and  Pennsylvania.  Most  were  car- 
rying signs:  “Welcome  Home  444 
Times,”  “Welcome  Home  Hostages  from 
St.  Andrews’’  (sic),  “Welcome  Home 
Americans.” 

Standing  slightly  apart  from  her  class- 
mates, one  little  girl  was  approached  by 
a reporter,  notepad  and  pen  in  hand, 
who  innocently  enough  asked  the  young 
lady  for  her  name.  Before  she  had  a 
chance  to  answer  or  he  to  write,  the  re- 
porter was  engulfed  by  over  two-dozen 
nine  year  olds  with  but  one  immediate 
purpose  in  life:  getting  their  names  onto 
that  notepad.  “You  probably  can’t  spell 
this  one,  but  I’m  Molly  Benvenuti. 
That’s  B-E-N-V-E-N-U-T-I.”  “Don’t  forget 
me— Jeremy  Dean.”  “My  name’s  Kelly 
Davis— that’s  an  easy  one  to  spell.” 

The  defenseless  young  journalist  soon 
gave  up— they  hadn’t  taught  this  in  jour- 
nalism school. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  it  became  obvi- 
ous that,  for  these  youngsters  at  least, 
welcoming  back  the  fifty-two  was  clearly 


second  in  importance  to  the  event  itself, 
to  the  chance  of  getting  their  name  ei- 
ther into  print  or  onto  TV.  And  the 
bigger  the  better:  kids  would  runup  to 
anyone  with  a notepad  or  camera,  and 
ask  what  paper  they  were  from.  If  it 
turned  out  they  were  from  a local  or 
college  paper,  the  youngsters  would  cast 
them  a disparaging  glance  and  move 
quickly  on  in  pursuit  of  bigger  fish. 

No  one  really  minded,  though— who 
wants  to  blame  a kid  for  being  a kid? 
One  mother  chaperoning  the  group,  di- 
viding her  attention  between  a Coke-bot- 
tle radio  pressed  to  her  ear  and  the  bud- 
ding nine-year-old  media  superstars  in  her 
charge,  noted  that  the  class  hadn’t  decid- 
ed on  coming  to  Washington  until  that 
morning.  Their  teacher,  she  added,  was 
nine  months  pregnant  and  expecting  any- 
day,  but  decided  to  come  anyway. 

Some  things,  it  seems,  merited  even 
more  consideration  than  giving  birth— at 
least  for  today. 

Tudy  Coles  and  Karen  Bitterman, 
two  employees  of  the  FAA.  had 
positioned  themselves  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  across  from  the  National  Ar- 
chives. Both  were  waving  small  American 
flags,  and  thanks  in  large  part  to  the  un- 
seasonab  y warm  weather  (after  two 
weeks  of  temperatures  in  the  teens  and 
twenties,  the  mercury  would  actually 
nudge  its  way  into  the  forties),  didn’t 
appear  to  mind  the  long  wait  at  all. 

“We’re  on  our  lunch  hour  now,”  ex- 
plained Judy,  “but  we’re  not  leaving  un- 
til the  motorcade  gets  here.  We’ll  use 
some  of  our  annual  leave  if  we  have 
to.” 

Reflecting  on  events  leading  up  to  the 
day’s  proceedings,  Karen  ventured  that 
Carter’s  handling  of  the  situation  was 
“good  in  the  way  he  didn’t  go  to  war” 
—something  she  feels  Reagan  would  have 
done. 

A few  feet  off  to  the  side,  Tom  and 
Elaine  Henderson  and  their  two  children, 
flagwavers  all,  were  busy  posing  for  one 
of  the  many  opportunistic  photographers. 
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Home  is  where  the  flags  are 


Text  and  photos  by  Chris  Kaltenbach 


Mr.  Henderson,  who  works  for  a Com- 
puter Science  corporation,  and  his  wife, 
a Department  of  Justice  employee,  had 
brought  the  kids  into  D.C.  today  espe- 
cially for  the  ocassion. 

It  isn’t  everyday  one  has  the  chance 
to  experience  a genuine  piece  of  living 
history. 

From  her  vending  post  at  Nintl 
Street,  Terry  Rader  was  kept  busy 
raking  in  the  bucks  and  raking  out 
countless  flags,  buttons,  and  other  sou- 
venirs—including  some  left  over  from  the 
previous  week’s  innaugural  festivities.  Her 
offerings  included  two  types  of  commem- 
orative buttons;  a small  one,  about  two 
Inches  in  diameter,  inscribed  simply 
“Welcome  Home  Hostages”  ($1.00);  and 
a larger  white  b tton,  about  four  inches 
in  diameter,  printed  with  an  American 
flag,  the  date  of  their  release  (Jan.  20, 
1981),  length  of  their  captivity  (444 
days),  and  the  message  “Welcome  Home 
Hostages!  Free  at  Last!”  ($2.00). 

All  the  merchandise,  of  course,  had 
been  decorated  with  the  ubiquitous  yel- 
low ribbons. 

The  buttons  were  manufactured  by  the 
N.G.  Slater  Corporation,  a New  York- 
based  firm.  Ms.  Rader,  who  had  been  on 
the  street  since  9:30,  said  she  was  doing 
“real  well.” 

Maintaining  his  balance  was  probably 
at  the  top  of  Mark  Segal’s  list  of  prior- 
ities. From  his  position  atop  a raised 
concrete  platform  at  Eighth  Street,  Mr. 
Segal  was  furiously  waving  a full-sized 
replica  of  the  1776  Rhode  Island  Infan- 
try flag— white  field,  coiled  snake  in  the 
center  above  the  famous  “Don’t  Tread 
On  Me”  motto.  “My  wife  gave  it  to  me 
the  first  year  we  were  married,”  he  ex- 
plained. 

An  educational  psychologist  (his  term) 
at  the  University  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Mr.  Segal  hopes  this  country  can 
“preserve  the  unity”  which  seems  to 
have  bound  it  together  throughout  the 
crisis.  He  also  agreed  basically  with  for- 
mer President  Carter’s  handling  of  the 


entire  situation,  holding  that  “on  bal- 
ance, the  U.S.  acted  properly.” 

“I  was  talking  to  my  lab  assistant, 
who  happens  to  be  Persian,  after  the 
hostages  were  released,  and  I asked  him, 
‘What  have  you  gained?’  He  couldn’t  an- 
swer me.” 

It  was  past  1:30,  and  the  streets  were 
no  longer  free  of  congestion.  A throng- 
ing crowd,  which  District  police  would 
later  estimate  at  a quarter  of  a million 
people,  was  massed  along  both  side  of 
Pennsylavania  Avenue,  straining  against 
hastily  assembled  police  barricades. 

Across  the  street,  members  of  a 
local  plumbers’  union  were  holding 
aloft  a hand-lettered  sign,  “Plumbers  Lo- 
cal No. 5 Proud  of  You.”  A photographer 
approached,  asking  the  group  to  pose  for 
a shot.  Happily  oblidging,  the  five  men 
and  two  women  took  a few  steps  into 
the  street  and  started  smiling  pretty. 

But  before  the  photographer  could  re- 
act, three  DC  policemen  on  motorcycles 
drove  up  to  the  group  and  politely 
asked  them  to  move  back.  Just  as  polite- 
ly, the  group  demurred,  refusing  to  move 
until  their  picture  had  been  taken.  A- 
bout  five  minutes  of  rather  lighthearted 
debate  later,  the  cops  withdrew,  the 
camera  clicked,  and  the  plumbers  stepped 
back  into  line.  Everyone  left  happy. 

The  overall  mood  of  the  crowd  was 
so  festive  that  almost  no  request  seemed 
out  of  place.  One  lady,  spying  an  officer 
standing  in  front  of  the  crowd,  walked 
over  and  tapped  him  lightly  on  the 
shoulder. 

“I  don’t  want  to  be  absurd,  but  since 
your  motorcycle’s  going  to  be  standing 
there,  could  we  put  our  son  next  to 
it?” 

Her  request  may  not  have  been  ab- 
surd, but  it  wasn’t  granted,  either. 

The  first  bus  arrived  at  the  comer  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Tenth  Avenues  around 
2:15,  and  the  reception  was  nothing 
short  of  deafening.  Chants  of  “USA! 
USA!”  and  “Welcome  Back!”  alternated 
with  each  other;  many  people,  unable  to 
put  their  feelings  into  words,  simply 
screamed;  the  sidewalks  turned  to  tidal 
waves  of  red,  white,  blue— and  yellow; 
confetti— mostly  shredded  telephone  book 
pages— streamed  out  of  office  windows. 

There  must  have  been  over  two  dozen 
buses,  but  no  one  seemed  to  care  how 
many  there  were  or  how  long  it  took 
them  to  pass  by;  the  cheering  went  on 
unabated.  Several  buses  sported  open 
windows  framing  men  and  women,  some 
in  military  dress,  waving  to  the  crosd, 
blowing  kisses,  giving  the  thumbs-up  or 
V-for- Victory  sign. 

Some  of  these  people  had  been  hos 
tages,  the  majority  were  members  of 
their  immediate  families,  but  they  all 
had  one  thing  very  much  in  common— 
this  was  their  day.  They  were  the  her- 
oes, the  this  was  their  celebration. 

Before  long  it  was  all  over.  The  mot- 
orcade passed  by,  pushing  its  way  west- 
ward towards  the  White  House.  The 
cheering  died  down,  the  crowd  began  to 
leave. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing 
one  can  hope  for  in  the  aftermath 
of  this  entire  Iranian  mess  is  a negative 
one— that  what  happened  to  those  fifty- 
two  men  and  women,  their  families,  and 
this  country  will  not  leave  a permanently 
bitter  aftertaste.  Pdrhaps  Mark  Segal  said 
it  best,  observing  that  the  American 
poople  “are  not  ones  to  forget,  but  are 
usudly  willing  to  forgive.” 

After  the  celebration  was  over,  as  the 
vendors  prepared  to  leave  and  cleaning 
crews  swept  up  the  confetti,  a lone  sign 
hung  from  the  roof  of  an  office  com- 
plex long  the  parade  route:  “We  did  it 
to  Japan,  Let’s  do  it  to  Iran.” 

Let’s  not. 
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1 Dog,  2 Dogs, 3 Dogs,Four.„. 

ifsMusicBriefsMusicBriefsMus  i « 

by  Chris Kalten  bach,  Mike  Leubecker,andDonna  Weaver 


r 

1 RATINGS 

4 dogs:  Agenuine  winner  — long,  sleek, 
handsome.  The  best  of  the  best. 

^ ^ ^ 

3 dogs:  A gutsy  contender,  but  tends 
to  fade  down  the  ^tretch^  Will  do  its 
owner  proud,  though. 

2 dogs:  A mutt  — lovable,  but  ordinary. 

7^ 

I dog:  A real  dog,  the  kind  only  a 
mother  could  love. 

P dogs:  A dead  dog,  one  that  doesn't 
(or  shouldn't)  even  exist. 


SHADOWS  AND  LIGHT 
Joni  Mitchell  Elektra 


MY  BEACH 

The  Surf  Punks  Epic 

The  Beach  Boys  go  punk;  the 
beach  ate,  the  waves  are  claimed  as 
new  land  — this  is  serious  business. 

All  the  romantic  ideals  the  Beach 
Boys  created  about  American  life  are 
taken  to  the  realm  of  absurdity  by 
the  Surf  Punks,  and  rather  well,  at 
that.  But  I’ll  take  romantic  ideals  over 
mindless  absurdity  anyday.  Brian  Wil- 
son must  be  rolling  over  in  his  sand- 
box. 

Anyway  this  album  is  best  played 
backwards,  at  any  speed  but  33  1/3. 
As  Burl  East,  that  perverted  WLCR 
disc-jockey  says,  “These  clowns  are  so 
bad  its  great.”  I hope  EPIC  didn’t 
put  much  money  behind  these  guys... 


One  of  the  be  t live  albums  of  the 
year  comes  from  a lady  who  is 
known  more  for  her  studio  albums 
than  her  live  performances. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  Joni  Mit  hell’s  “Shadows  and 
Light”  is  a suprisingly  good  live  al- 
bum is  because  Joni  seems  more  ac- 
cessible to  her  qudience.  Unlike  her 
studio  albums,  there  are  no  choruses 
of  Joni  singing  in  the  background.  All 
of  the  technical  frills  that  she  uses  in 
the  studio  are  absent.  Even  her  voice 
loses  a little  in  the  transaction.  Some 
of  the  poetic  intensity  of  her  voice  is 
host  in  the  live  performance,  but  that 
proves  to  be  an  advantage  for  Joni. 
Her  voice  seems  more  joyous  and 
more  casual. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  Joni  Mitchell’s  “Shadows  and 
Light”  is  a suprisingly  good  live  al- 
bum is  because  Joni  seems  more  ac- 
cessible to  her  audience.  Unlike  her 
studio  albums,  there  are  no  choruses 
of  Joni  singing  in  the  background.  All 
of  the  technical  frills  that  she  used  in 
the  studio  are  absent.  Even  her  voice 
loses  a little  in  the  transaction.  Some 
of  the  poetic  intensity  of  her  voice  is 
lost  in  the  live  performance,  but  that 
proves  to  be  an  advantage  for  Joni. 
Her  voice  seems  more  joyous  and 
more  casual. 

And  she  is  definitely  funnier.  In 
“Furry  Sings  the  Blues,”  which  is  an 
account  of  her  visit  to  New  Orleans 
jazzman  Furry  Lewis,  Joni  freely  imi- 
tates Mr.  Lewis.  Even  though  the  song 
is  funnier,  it  loses  none  of  its  pathos. 

Mitchell  is  backed  by  some  of  the 
best  musicians  anywhere:  Jaco  Pastor- 
ius  on  bass,  Pat  Metheny  on  lead  gui- 
tar, Don  Alias  on  drums,  Lyle  Mays 
on  keyboards,  and  Michael  Brecker  on 
saxophone.  These  musicians  help  to 
make  Mitchell’s  album  a triumph. 

D.W. 

BILLBOARD’S  TOP  RBXlRDS 
WEEK  ENDING  2/14/81 

Albums 

1)  John  Lennon/Yoko  Ono 
DOUBLE  FANTASY 

2)  Pat  Benatar 
CRIMES  OF  PASSION 

3)  NeiJ  Diamond 

THE  JAZZ  SINGER 

4)  REO  Speedwagon 
HI  INFIDELITY 

5)  The  Police 

ZENYATTA  MONDATTA 

6)  Styx 

PARADISE  THEATER 


BLUE  ANGEL 


Blue  Angel 


Poly  dor 


Blue  Angel  is  a group  of  four  guys 
and  one  girl  (singer)  who  do  music 
which  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  music 
of  the  early  and  mid-sixties.  There  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  their  music  is 
a parody  (such  as  the  B-52’s),  or  an 


Joni  Mitchell 


extension  of  the  exhiliration  which 
was  an  important  part  of  that  music, 
(which  Blondie  uses  so  effectively).  It 
seems  they  are  trying  to  simply  copy 
the  musical  forms  and  theme]  of 
twenty-years  ago. 

Granted,  that  music  was  excellent 
and  can  still  be  valid  today,  to  an 
extent,  copying  it  as  such  removes 
much  of  the  meanining  of  the  music. 


cloning  such  as  this  drains  all  the 
spirit  out  of  this  music,  and  for  the 
musicians  of  1980  to  play  music  like 
it  was  another  era  is  ridiculous. 

Not  that  Blue  Angel  isn’t  good  at 
what  they  do.  But  why  have  Pepsi 
when  you  can  have  the  real  thing  — 
and  a smile,  of  course. 

M.L. 


Greatest  Hits? 


HITS! 


Boz  Scaggs 


Columbia 


This  greates  hits  album  is  n t real- 
ly notable  as  a res  It  of  Scaggs’ 
blockbuster  hits;  he  simply  hasn’t  that 
many.  It  is  however  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  Scaggs’  solo  career  from  the 
soulful  rhythm  and  blues  of  his  earlier 
albums  such  as  “Slow  Dancer”  to  the 
jazz  influenced  style  of  “Middle  Man”. 
The  bulk  of  the  album  is  from  “Silk 
Degrees”  and  “Middle  Man,”  though 
good,  seem  weak  compared  to  “You 
Make  It  So  Hard  (to  Say  No)”  and 
“Dinah  Flo,’’  the  only  two  older 
songs  on  the  album. 

A comparison  of  “You  Make  It  So 
Hard”  and  “Miss  Sun,”  (the  only  new 
song  on  the  album),  is  a prime  ex- 
ample of  the  weakness  of  Scaggs  re- 
cent material  when  compared  to  his 
older  material.  It  also  strengthens  the 
m Jddle  ground  which  Scaggs  found 
and  used  so  effectively  on  “Silk  De- 
grees.” 

M.L. 

GREATEST  HITS/LIVE 
Heart  Epic 


best  song.  Also  notable  in  their  ab- 
scences  are  such  fine  songs  as  “Say 
Hello,’’  “Little  Queen,”  and  “White 
Lightnin’  and  Wine.”  Granted,  the 
greatest  hits  only  take  up  one  album, 
but  with  the  entire  two  sides  taking 
up  only  38  minutes,  surely  there  is 
room  enough  for  at  least  two  more 
songs. 

Even  more  disturbing,  however,  are 
the  two  “new  songs”  included  on  side 
3;  “Hit  Single”  and  “Strange  Euphor- 
ia.’’ Both  songs  are  classic  examples 
of  wasted  vinyl,  exercises  in  self-indul- 
gence which  suggest  that  Heart’s  col- 
lective ego  may  be  outgrowing  their 


considerable  talents.  Hopefully,  this  is 
not  meant  to  be  indicative  of  a new 
direction  for  the  band;  if  it  is,  I 
doubt  many  of  their  listeners  will  care 
to  follow. 

Had  this  been  the  sort  of  greatest 
hits  collection  Heart  is  capable  of,  the 
album  could  have  warranted  4 dogs; 
had  the  album  been  without  it’s  self- 
indulgent  excesses,  I might  have  given 
it  three  dogs;  as  disappointing  as  it  is. 
two  dogs  is  the  absolute  best  I can 
justify. 

-C.K. 


There’s  really  no  excuse  for  a Heart 
greatest  Hits  package  not  being  a su- 
perior record  album.  Though  they’ve 
never  put  out  one  great  album,  they 
have  produced  enough  superior  singles 
to  make  for  an  excellent  45-minjtes’ 
worth  of  solid  rock  and  roll. 

Unfortunately,  Greatest  Hits/live  is 
not  that  package.  Although  most  of 
the  obvious  songs  are  included  here 
(“Magic  Man,”  “Barracuda,”  “Straight 
On’’),  there’s  an  awful  lot  of  good 
music  that  isn’t  here— including  “Kick 
It  Out,”  which  just  may  be  Heart’s 


neari 
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Film 


review 


A j ourney  back  to  creation 


ALTERED  STATES 
Directed  by  Ken  Russell 

by  Nanker  Phelge 

Altered  States  is  a director’s  movie. 
The  acting  is  certainly  competent  e- 
nough,  the  story  engrossing,  the 
screenplay  at  times  penetrating.  But  in 
the  end,  it’s  the  sensory  bombardment 
engineered  by  director  Ken  Russell 
that  leaves  the  viewer  --  well,  over- 
whelmed. 

At  once  Russell’s  most  flamboyant 
and  yet  controlled  work.  Altered 
States  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
visually  exciting  movies  filmgoers  will 
ever  see— or  have  a right  to  ex- 
pect. 

Eddie  Jessup  (William  Hurt)  is  a 
professor  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  (though  not,  as  the  movie  ad 
suggests,  a Nobel  Ptize  candidate  - at 
least  not  insofar  as  the  movie  tells 
us).  Jessup  is  obsessed  with  the  sub- 
conscious --  early  in  his  career,  he 
had  conducted  experiments  where  sub- 
jects were  submerged  in  an  isolation 
tank  filled  with  water.  His  purpose: 


to  study  their  reactions  when,  with 
their  bodies  floating  freely,  human  be- 
ings are  able  to  concentrate  all  their 
thoughts  - or  inner  energies,  if  you 
will  - on  themselves  and  their  subcon- 
scious. 

Years  have  passed  since  these  initial 
experiments.  But  now,  after  a mar- 
riage he  claims  has  left  him  not  only 
bored  but,  even  worse,  stagnant,  Jes- 
sup is  at  it  again.  This  time,  however, 
he  has  the  assistance  of  some  mind- 
bending  Mexican  mushroom  juice,  and 
this  time  the  subject  is  exclusively 
himself. 

“Our  other  states  of  consciousness 
are  as  real  as  our  waking  states,  and 
that  reality  can  be  externalized,”  ex- 
plains Jessup  to  his  skeptical  col- 
leagues. That  is,  iiot  only  can  we  tap 
into  what  lies  in  our  subconscious,  we 
can  become  it.  Between  the  Mexican 
mushroom  brew  and  the  free-floating 
euphoria  of  his  isolation  tank,  Jessup 
has  uncovered  a direct  line  to  the 
“trillions”  of  dormant,  forgotten  cells 
lying  in  those  deeper  recesses  of  the 
human  mind,  cells  that  retain  informa- 
tion going  back  to  the  moment  of 


An  experiment  gone  awry 


It’s  Bad  ! 


THE  INCREDIBLE  SHRINKING  WO- 
MAN 

Directed  by  Joel  Schumacher 


by  William  J.  O’Brien 

It’s  only  February  and  I’ve  got  my 
nomination  for  worst  picture  of  the 
year.  No,  it’s  not  for  1980;  it’s  for 
1981.  The  worst  picture  of  the  year 
award  has  to  go  to  Lily  Tomlin’s  The 
Incredible  Shrinking  Woman-  This 
thing  is  so  bad...  Well,  it’s  just  88 
minutes  of  sheer  agony. 

If  you  haven’t  guessed  by  now.  The 
Incredible  Shrinking  Oman  ,is  a story 
about  Pat  Kramer,  your  average,  ev- 
eryday, housewife  who  shrivels  down 
to  nothing. 

According  to  Dr.  Eugene  Nortz, 
Henry  Gibson,  Pat  shrinks  from  a 
combination  of  tap  water,  a flu  inocu- 
lation, and  a combination  of  a pleth- 
ora of  free  samples  her  husband,  an 
advertising  manager,  brings  home. 

Meanwhile,  while  Pat  and  the  whole 
world  anxiously  await  the  cure  for 
the  disease  from  the  famous  Dr. 
Nortz,  he  and  his  assistant  plot  to 
take  over  the  world  by  using  a serum 
made  from  Pat’s  blood  and  injecting 
it  into  the  world’s  water  supply. 


This  plot,  which  resembles  some- 
thing out  of  a Gei  Sinart  show  - The 
old  try  and  take  over  the  world  trick 
- not  only  exceeds  the  most  liberal 
interpretation  of  plausibility,  but  be- 
comes totally  preposterous,  especially 
when  a sympathetic  gorilla  befriends 
Pat  and  helps  her  escape  the  evil 
clutches  of  the  mad  doctor. 

The  acting  itself,  directly  suffers 
from  the  script.  Why  a talented  come- 
dian like  Lily  Tomlin  would  take  such 
a shabby  role  like  this  is  beyond 
comprehension. 

The  rest  of  the  cast  puts  in  what 
is  best  described  as  an  average  perfor- 
mance. Only  Henry  Gibson,  the  mad 
doctor  and  Richard  Baker,  Sidney  the 
gorilla,  put  in  a solid  acting  perfor- 
mance. 

After  describing  the  plot,  it  would 
seem  somewhat  repititious  to  critique 
it  so,  I shall  be  brief.  IT’S  AWFUL!!! 

This  movie  is  just  downright  bad. 
The  acting,  the  plot,  the  directing  s 
all  subpar.  The  time,  effort  and  mon- 
ey spent  to  make  this  film  was,  sadly 
to  say,  spent  in  vain. 

If  you  have  a choice  between  see- 
ing this  and  doing  homework  on  a 
Friday  or  Saturday  night.  I’d  recom- 
mend that  you  stay  home  and  do 
homework.  It’s  that  bad. 


creation  .Jessup  doesn’t  merely  exper- 
ience what  primitive  man  was;  he  lit- 
erally becomes  that  man-ape,  escaping 
the  confines  of  his  isolation  tank  and 
snacking  on  a lamb  at  the  local  zoo. 

Altered  States,  as  a movie,  works 
on  two  levels.  The  first  is  dictated  by 
the  director,  Russell,  and  is  obsessed 
with  the  experience  itself  - Jessup’s 
unchecked,  drug-induced  rushes 
through  the  human  psyche.  Never  has 
Russell’s  flair  for  the  extravagant 
shone  so  brightly:  he  paints  Jessup’s 
mad  journeys  as  a sort  of  LSD-inspi- 
red collage,  encompassing  everything 
from  religious  icons  (jewel-encrusted 
crosses,  sacrificial  animals)  to  modem 
pop-culture  artifacts  (psychadelic  light 
shows).  Images  appear,  explode,  and 
re-form  at  a frenzied  pace  that  not 
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only  sends  the  viewer’s  own  mind 
reeling,  but  somehow  makes  perfect 
sense  in  itself. 

But  Altered  States  is  also  a love 
story,  a tribute  to  the  ultimate  power 
of  love  as  a redeeming  force.  At  the 
end,  it  is  Jessup’s  love  for  his  wife 
Emily  (Blair  Brown),  that  remains  as 
his  only  link  to  reality  (perhaps  nor- 
malcy would  be  the  better  term).  And 
while  this  underlying  theme  of  love- 
as-savior  is  often  drowned  by  the 
numbing  lorce  of  Russell’s  visual  ex- 
travaganza, the  movie’s  two  most  pow- 
eiful  scenes  are  between  husband  and 
wife  --  one  when  she  literally  pulls 
him  from  the  Psychic  abyss  he’s  fallen 
into,  the  other  their  final  union  at 
film’s  end. 

One  suspects  this  second  level  of 
the  film  was  the  primary  consideration 
of  Paddy  Chayefsk>’.  on  whose  book 
the  movie  is  based  and  who.  under 
the  psuedonym  Sidney  Aaron,  wrote 
the  screenplay.  Apparantly  Chayefsky’s 
emphasis  on  the  spoken  message 
clashed  directly  vvith  Russell’s  infatu 
ation  with  the  visual  - Chayefsky  was 
pleased  neither  with  the  hasty  delivery 
given  his  lines  by  the  actors,  no  the 
overall  intensity  of  the  performances. 
Thus  the  psuedonym. 

The  v sual  impact  and  brute  power 
of  Russell’s  direction  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied. In  many  of  his  past  films  {Tom- 
my, Lis^tomania),  his  excesses  were 
decried  a everything  from  unnecessary 
to  overblown. 

Perhaps,  in  dealing  with  the  human 
mind,  Russell  has  finally  found  a suit 
able  forum  for  his  hyperactive  imagi 
nation. 
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THE  TOWN  OF  TITIPU 

by 

W.  S.  GILBERT  and  ARTHUR  SULLIVAN 


CHORUS  AUDITIONS 

CHOiRUS  OF  15  WOMEN  AND  3 MEN 
AUDITIONS  WITH  'MRCINIA  REINECKE  ON  FeB  .16  MONDAY 
'dell'  ROOM  13 
^■10^lEN  3:33  - j-lEN  4:30 

COME  WITHOUT  ANY  OR  WITH  A PREPARED  SONG  OF  YOUR  CHOICE 

PERFORMANCES:  ''IaRCH  12.13.1^^15 
LOYOLA  CONCERT  CHOIR  AND  EVERGREEN  PLAYERS  PRODUCTION 
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Jan  Term 

Amidst  all  the  controversy  surrounding  the  aca- 
demic relevency  of  Loyola’s  January  Term  program, 
the  accomplishments  of  Tom  lacoboni  and  his  co- 
horts in  putting  together  a top-quality  Januajry 
Term  Social  Affairs  calendar  should  not  be  over- 
looked. 

For  residents  stuck  on  Loyola’s  campus  the  en- 
tire month  of  January,  life  can  get  pretty  boring. 
Co  mmuters  can  a ways  hop  in  their  cars  after 
class  and  head  home;  residents,  many  of  whom  are 
careless  to  begin  with,  often  don’t  have  that  luxury. 
Thus,  it  becomes  even  more  important  than  ever 
that  a top-quality  calendar  of  on-campus  activities 
be  formulated. 

With  their  1981  Social  Affairs  calendar,  Mr.  laco- 
boni and  his  co-workers  have  done  just  that;  assem- 
bled an  entertaining  and  comprehensive  schedule  of 
events,  ranging  from  movies  in  Jenkins  Forum  to 
bus  trips  to  Philadelphia.  It  took  a lot  of  hours 
and  a lot  of  work  to  put  that  calendar  together, 
anfd  to  insure  that  all  those  scheduled  activities 
went  off  without  a hitch. 

Some  students  have  expressed  concern  that  too 
much  money  may  have  been  spent  on  Jan  Term 
’81.  Fortunately,  such  worries  appear  largely  un- 
necessary. According  to  ASLC  treasurer  Kevin  Mich- 
no,  Jan  Term  went  over  their  $3000  budget  by  on- 
ly $55— a budget  overrun  that  most  organizations  at 
Loyola  would  be  hard-pressed  to  better.  A lot  of 
money  may  have  gone  into  the  Jan  Term  activities, 
but  an  awful  lot  of  people  got  an  awful  lot  out  of 
them:  large  crowds  at  the  mixers,  movies,  and  oth- 
er events  attest  to  that. 

Congragulations  to  all  concerned.  It’s  nice  to  re- 
port something  positive  about  January  Term  for  a 
change. 

President’s  Ball 

One  could  almost  hear  the  hue  nd  cry  clear  a- 
cross  the  state. 

Many  students,  over  the  past  few  weeks,  have 
read  in  various  publications  that  the  1981  Presi- 
dent’s Ball,  this  year  sponsored  by  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation, will  be  held  March  20  at  the  Belvedere 
Hotel.  Tickets  will  cost  $70  per  couple; , black  tie 
preferred. 

Students  have  enough  trouble  keeping  up  with 
saga’s  rising  food  prices,  much  less  coming  up 
with  $70  for  a dance— especially  when  last  year’s 
ball  cost  only  $32. 

The  students  wanted  blood. 

But  fear  not,  for  everything  is  as  it  should  be— 
more  or  less.  For  reasons  known  only  to  the  A- 
lumni  Association,  ROTC,  and  God,  the  President’s 
Ball  we’ve  all  known  and  loved  is  now  known  as 
the  President’s  Evergreen  Ball.  This  gala  will  be 
held  March  21,  also  at  the  Belvedere,  and  tickets 
will  cost  $35. 
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Curriculum 

Now  that  Loyola  College  is 
in  the  midst  of  reorganizing 
into  a College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  a School  of 
Business  and  Management,  it 
is  time  to  reflect  on  our  past 
accomplishments  and  redefine 
our  future  goals.  In  addition, 
we  must  decide  on  the 
question  of  a 4-1-4  curriculum 
versus  a 5-5. 

Loyola  has  always  thrived 
on  academic  excellence  in  the 
Catholic  and  Jesuit/Mercy 
tradition.  We  have  uniquely 
fulfilled  these  ideals  through 
our  broadly-based  curriculum, 
continued  religious  character, 
and  the  influence  of  our 
values  on  the  community. 

As  students  of  Loyola 
College,  we  fear  that  a change 
to  the  5-5  or  credit  system 
would  cause  us  to  turn  into 
ourselves.  To  retain  our 
general  ideals,  we  feel  we 
must  continue  to  serve  and 
influence  the  community 
through  the  January  Term 
Program.  January  affords  area 
businessmen  the  opportunity 
to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  “Loyola  product.”  Off 
campus,  they  may  sponsor 
internships,  while  on  campus 
they  may  serve  as  teachers 
and  guest  speakers.  Such 
contacts  with  the  business 
world  complement  the 
academics  of  the  fall  and 
spring  semester  and  are  essen- 
tial to  a student’s  liberal  arts 
education.  In  addition,  travel 
and  independent  study  prog- 
rams expose  students  to  other 
cultures  and  disciplines,  both 
in  our  surrounding  metro- 
politan area  and  in  other 
countries. 

Recent  developments  have 
further  illuminated  the  import- 
ance of  January  Term.  Several 
local  schools,  including  Loyo- 
la, have  responded  to  the 
growing  number  of  local 
scholars  who  prefer  to  attend 
out-of-state  colleges  and  uni- 
versities by  launching  cam- 
paigns to  attract  them  to 
Maryland  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  But  what  help  are 


we  to  area  businessmen  if 
these  students  seek 
out-of-state  employment  upon 
graduation?  To  avoid  sucl) 
possibilities,  local  schools  must 
continue  to  expose  students 
to  Baltimore,  its  communities 
and  surrounding  metropolitan 
area.  We  feel  Loyola  does  this 
best  through  the  4-1-4  system 
and  the  experience  of  January 
Term. 

Supposedly,  the  minimester 
is  far  from  being  doomed,  yet 
we  still  hear  stories  suggesting 
that  January  1981  is  on 
“trial.”  Let  us  stop  dwelling 
on  such  negative  aspects  and 
start  accenting  the  importance 
of  our  influence  in  our  local 
community.  We  guarantee  con- 
tinued student  support  in  this 
positive  direction. 


Movies 

At  last  year’s  Halloween 
Party,  the  previews  were 
shown  for  “The  Rocky  Hor- 
ror Picture  Shov/’’.  It  was 
also  announced  by  a student 
rep.  that  it,  and  other  late- 
-night  movies  would  be 
shown. 

My  question  is  — What 
happened?  Me  and  dozens  of 
other  “R.H.”  fans  have  been 
left  hanging  - waiting  to  do 
the  “Time  Warp”  again!! 

From, 

A Columbia,  MD  fan 
who’s  seen  it 
34  times. 
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A forgotten  American  tragedy 


Sunday,  Feb.  8,  11  p.m. 

I’ve  just  finished  watching 
the  three-hour  Kent  State 
movie  on  NBC.  This  column, 
however,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  movie,  though  it  has 
everything  to  do  with  Kent 
State.  It’s  about  a problem 
we  as  Americans  frequently 
suffer  from  ~ a problem  of 
selective  memory,  of  wiping 
the  slate  clean  whenever  it 
contains  a picture  we  don’t 
like. 

Earlier  today,  I was  writing 
this  week’s  centerfold.  In  it, 
Mark  Segal,  an  instructor  at 
the  University  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  talks  about  how 
Americans  tend  not  to  forget, 
but  to  forgive  those  who  do 
us  harm. 

History  certainly  bears  out 
that  judgment.  We’ve  forgiven 
the  British,  we’ve  forgiven  the 
Germans.  We’ll  probably  for- 
give the  Iranians  someday. 
We’ve  even  forgiven  the  south- 
ern half  of  our  country. 

But  we  haven’t  forgotten. 
With  all  the  patriotic  fervor 
we  can  muster,  Americans 
continuously  invoke  the  spirit 
of  those  victorious  confronta- 
tions - the  Revolution,  Civil 
War,  World  Wars  I and  II. 
Doing  so  not  only  proves  the 
righteousness  of  our  cause, 
but  that  we’re  basically  a 
good  and  forgiving  people.  We 
did  the  same  thing  welcoming 
back  the  hostages  three  weeks 
ago. 

And  by  itself,  there’s  noth- 
ing wrong  with  what  we  do. 
A little  national  pride  is  a 
good  thing,  and  a necessary 
one. 

But  so  is  a little  humility 
Watching  and  reliving  Kent 
State  reminded  me  of  how 
little  of  that  virtue  we  seem 
to  possess. 

As  the  movie’s  last  scene 
faded  from  the  screen  Sundaj 
evening,  a footnote  appeared 
on  the  screen,  explaining  that, 
after  nine -an d-a-half-y ears  of 
court  proceedings,  not  one 
person  has  been  found  guilty 
in  the  murder  of  four  and 
wounding  of  nine  students  i t 
Kent  State.  On  the  Thursday, 


by  Frank  Patrick 

Sexist  language  in 


Man!  We  - you  and  I - 
have  been  guilty  of  a grievous 
fault.  We  have  been  speaking 
sexist  language  all  our  lives, 
to  the  gross  injury  of  the  fe- 
male sex. 

Ladies!  Forgive  us,  for  we 
knew  not  what  we  did.  When 
we  used  such  phrases  as  “All 
men  are  created  equal,”  we 
did  not  realize  that  we  were 
leaving  you  out.  We  honestly 
thought  that  “men”  covered 
all  human  beings,  male  and 
female  alike. 

What  chauvinist  pigs  we 
were!  But,  you  must  admit, 
we  were  not  alone  in  our 
error.  Many  a woman  has 
reached  a certain  age  without 
being  aware  that  she  was  the 
victim  of  sexist  language.  She 
probably  talked  it  herself.  It 
is  only  recently  that  her  con- 
sciousness has  been  raised  and 


she  has  come  to  see  that 
using  “man”  and  “he”  to 
designate  a human  being  with- 
out distinction  of  sex  is  a 
studied  insult  to  women. 

But  now  the  dawn  has 
come  and  we  all  see  - do  we 
not?  --  that  in  fairness  we 


must  always  use  “person”  and 
“he  or  she”  instead  of  the 
old,  offensive  “man”  and 
“he.”  “All  persons  are  created 
equal”  lacks  the  crispness  of 
Jefferson’s  phrase,  but  it  says 
exactly  what  it  means.  There 
is  some  loss  to  Shakespeare’s 
poetic  quality  in  saying, 
“What  a piece  of  work  is  per- 
son!” There  is  a definite  loss 


in  making  the  Psalmist  ask, 
“What  is  person  that  Thou 
art  mindful  of  him  or  her?” 
But  this  may  not  be  too  high 
a price  to  pay  for  sexual 
equality.  When  we  come  to 
Alexander  Pope’s  line,  “Pre- 
sume not  God  to  scan;  the 


proper  study  of  personkind  is 
person,”  however,  we  can’t 
help  feeling  that  something 
has  gone  wrong  with  the  way 
we  use  the  English  tongue. 

What  has  gone  wrong  is  the 
feminists’  insistence  that 
“man”  and  “he”  refer  exclu- 
sively to  the  male  sex.  In 
fact,  the  primary  meaning  of 
“man”  is  “human  being.”  The 


our  lives 

name  of  our  species  is  Man, 
and  it  is  applied  only  second- 
arily to  the  two  sexes. 

What,  after  all,  is  “woman” 
but  the  word  “man”  with  a 
prefix  (“wo”)  meaning  “- 
female?”  If  we  want  to  re- 
form the  English  language, 
we’d  do  better  to  keep 
“man”  as  referring  to  any 
human  being,  male  or  female, 
and  to  think  up  a prefix 
meaning“male”  that  we  can 
put  before  “man”  to  cor- 
respond th  the  “wo”  in 
“woman.” 

The  obvious  prefix  to  use 
would  be  “male.”  But  calling 
half  the  human  race  “male- 
men”  would  suggest  that  the 
Post  Office  is  even  more  over- 
staffed than  it  really  is.  A 
better  solution  would  be  to 
use  the  Latin  word  “vir.”  It 
is  an  unambiguous  work  that 


means  ‘adult  male  humar 
being”  and  nothing  else.  I : 
propose  therefore,  that  from  ) 
now  on  we  call  adult  males 
“virmen”  to  distinguish  them 
from  wome  n. 

The  beauty  of  this  new 
word  is  that,  when  pro- 
nounced rapidly,  it  sounds 
just  like  “vermin,”  which  is 
what  feminists  want  to  call  us 
anyhow.  We  males,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  take  comfort 
in  the  thought  that  “vermen” 
calls  attention  to  both  our 
virility  and  our  virtue.  The 
new  work  will  please  both 
sides  and  make  everyone  hap- 
py. Then  we  can  go  back  to 
saying  that  all  men  are  cre- 
a ted  equal  without  feeling 
guilty  about  it. 

Mr.  Patrick  teaches  Political 
Science  in  an  obscure  Eastern 
college,  (c)  Public  Research, 
Syndicated,  1981 


by  Chris  Kaltenbach 


“All  persons  are  created  equal  ” lacks 
the  crispness  of  Jefferson ’s  phrase... 


February  7 edition  of  the  T- 
omorrow  show,  one  of  those 
nine  discussed  how  the  origi- 
nal trial,  which  resulted  in 
the  acquital  of  all  involved, 
was  so  obviously  biased  a- 
gainst  the  students  that  the 
verdict  was  thrown  out  and  a 
new  trial  ordered.  Eventually, 
an  out-of-court  settlement  for 
about  one  million  dollars  was 
reached. 

I find  that  pretty  disgus- 
ting. And  shameful.  I find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  no  one, 
not  the  governor  who  decided 
to  make  an  example  of  these 
kids,  not  the  general  who  felt 
it  necessary  to  use  modem  in- 
fantry tactics  against  a group 
of  unarmed  American  college 
students,  not  the  guardsmen 
who  fired  directly  into  a 
crowd  rather  than  into  the  air 
a s they  should  have  --  not 


one  of  these  people  was  ever 
declared  guilty  of  anything 
more  serious  than  an  u P ror  in 
judgment.  An  error  that  left 
four  people  dead. 

What’s  even  more  distur- 
bing, however,  is  that  in  the 
almost  eleven  years  since  Kent 
St  ate,  we  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten the  whole  incident,  to 
have  wiped  it  clear  off  our 
slates. 


I wonder  how  many  people 
my  age,  or  younger,  really  re- 
member Kent  State?  I was 
ten  at  the  time?  some  of  you 
reading  this  were  only  seven 
or  eight.  Those  of  you  who 
don’t  remember  it,  did  you 


leam  about  it?  Were  you  told 
what  a shameful  incident  it 
was,  or  did  you  leam  that 
Kent  State  was  no  more  than 
where  the  supposed  innocence, 
of  the  sixties  met  its  match  - 
a regrettable  incident,  but  no 
more  that  a footnote  in  A- 
meric^  history? 

Not  one  of  us  can  afford 
to  forget  Kent  State  - for 
history,  unless  you  leam  from 


it,  can  and  does  repeat  itself. 

In  a way.  I’m  as  guilty  of 
memory  lapse  as  anyone  else. 
During  last  year’s  Mock  Re- 
publican convention  at  Loy- 
ola. some  friends  and  I intro- 
duced into  nomination  the 
name  of  James  Rhodes.  James 


Rhodes  was  governor  of  Ohio 
in  1970,  and  it  was  on  his 
authority  that  the  national 
guard  was  allowed  onto  the 
Kent  State  campus.  Our  su- 
pport for  Rhodes  may  have 
been  all  in  fun  - we  didn’t 
know  fact  one  about  him  - 
but  it  bothers  me  that  not 
one  of  us  knew  who  Rhodes 
was,  or  what  he  had  done. 

There  is  no  memorial  to 
the  Kent  State  tragedy  on  the 
university’s  campus.  In  1978, 
school  officials  rejected  a 
$100,000  statue  offered  to 
the  school  in  commemoration 
of  the  incident;  just  last  year, 
plans  to  build  a memory  il 
arch  were  scrapped.  According 
to  one  professor  at  the  um 
versity,  officials  were  afraid 
“the  arch  would  provide  a fo- 
cal point  for  activity.” 

The  hope,  of  course,  was 
that  the  memorial  might  be 
just  that 

Aid  in  perhaps  the  un- 
kindest,  most  unfeeljng  cut  of 
all,  the  university,  despite 
emotional  pleas  and  legal 
attempts  to  stop  them,  con- 
structed new  gymnasium  on 
the  site  of  the  shootings. 

After  the  movie  was  over 
Sunday  night,  one  image  re- 
mained to  constantly  replay 
itself  in  my  mind.  In  it,  the 
general  in  command  of  the 
National  Guard  at  Kent 
speaks  one  sentence  over  and 
over:  “They  have  to  learn 
whnt  la’v  and  order  is  all  a- 
bout.”  He  s lys  it  before  the 
shootings,  nd  he  says  it  even 
as  four  unarmed,  unprotected 
students  lay  dying. 

Some  people  really  believe 
that  that  is  what  law  and  or- 
der IS  a i about.  And  that,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  is  why 
Kent  State  must  remain  firm- 
ly embellished  on  the  Amer- 
ican consciousness. 

In  the  liner  notes  to  his 
Decade  album,  Neil  Young 
calls  the  Kent  State  tragedy 
“probably  the  biggest  lesson 
ever  learned  at  an  American 
place  of  learning.” 

It  scares  the  hell  out  of 
me  to  think  we  may  be  for- 
getting. 


Not  one  of  us  can  afford  to  forget 
Kent  State... 
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Classified  Ads 


Fabulous  way  to  earn  extra 
cash.  Call  after  4:30  for  fur- 
ther details. 

997-4844 


Become  a college  campus 
dealer.  Sell  brand  name  audio 
& video  components.  Low 
prices  high  profits.  No  invest- 
ment necessary  for  details 
Contact: 

Southern  Electronics 
Distributors 

2125  Muuntain 

Industrial  Blvd. 

Tucker  GA  30084... 

or  call 

Toll  free  (800-241-6270). 

Ask  for  Mr.  Kay. 


1975  Plymouth  Valiant  Cus- 
tom 4 door,  dark  green  white 
vinyl  top.  28,000  miles,  4 
new  tires,  2 snow  tires  with 
wheels. 

Margaret  Matusky  ext.  264 


$$$$ 


Couldn’t  you  use  more 
fresh,  green  cash  in  the  hand? 
Cash  for  a car-book-vacations 
or  tuition.  You  can  get  it  by 
working  with  us. 

Call  823-1611. 

Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity. 


MCAT-DAT  Review 

Our  review  courses  are  developed 
by  specialists  from  Harvard  and  Johns 
Hopkins  Universities. 

Classes  are  now  forming. 

653-1220 

National  Institute  for  Preprofessional 
Development  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  ooiO 
Baltimore,  MD  21208 


J.S. 

I love  you. 
tine’s  Day. 

L.S. 


Happy  Valen- 


The  doctor  is  loose 
What  can  the  girls  do 
He  lurks  in  their  rooms 
He’s  waiting  for  you!! 

Happy  22  Pockeydoo 


Haircuts  $8.00 
Permanents  $20.00 
by  senior  apprentice  Cindy  in 
To  vson. 

PUTTIN’  ON  THE  RITZ 

40  W.  Chesapeake 
296-0030  or  358-048  7 


Book  Returns 

Book  refunds  only  with  a 
cash  register  receipt  up  to  10  bus- 
iness days  after  purchase. 


The  Luay  to  get  results  . . . 

GREYHOUND  CLASSIFIED: 


25  words  or  less  for  $ 1 
(.30  per  additional  line) 


for  sale  • lost/ found 

help  wanted  •personals 


Name. 


Address 


Phone 


■ Fill  in  and  drop  by  The  GREY- 
. HOUND  office  (in  the  base- 
ment of  the  St.  Ctr.),  or  call 
.323-1010,  ext.  282. 


Deadline  Wednesday  for  Friday's  paper!!! 


.j 


WHAT  HAVE  YOU  DONE  FOR  THE  SCHOOL? 


Help  ODt  at 

THE  GREYHOUND! 

We  need  writers,  photographers, 
oopy  editors,  typists, 
nwrai  support,  mental  help,  and 

somebody  to  make  the  late  run 
to  Jerry*s  on  those  darh 
Thursday  nigkts. 


Without  you, 
we  might  flounder! 


Come  on,  get  off  your  tail ! 

GREYHOUND 


Mullet  over. 
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Wrestlers  suffer 

double  defeat 


Dicovitsky 

resigns 


by  Dave  Smith 

The  Greyhound  wrestling 
team  suffered  a double  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  and  the  Hamp- 
ton Institute  Wednesday  at 
Evergreen,  as  Hampton  made 
a clean  sweep  of  both  area 
schools.  The  scores  were  Hop- 
kins 33,  Loyola  15;  Hampton 
33,  Loyola  21;  and  Hampton 
27,  Hopkins  21. 

Loyola’s  young  squad  held 
an  early  lead  over  both 
schools,  largely  on  the 
strength  of  three  forfeits,  but 
could  not  hold  on,  losing  six 
of  the  last  seven  matches,  all 
on  pins.  Still,  the  inexperi- 
enced and  injury-plagued 
Hounds  gave  one  of  their  bet- 
ter efforts  of  the  season,  and 
won  several  close  matches, 
which  pleased  coach  kCke  Jor- 
dan. 

‘In  almost  every  close 
match,  we  got  tough,  gutted 
it  out,  and  got  some  wins,” 
said  the  coach,  who  has  seen 
some  improvement  in  his 
squad  over  the  course  of  the 
season.  “We’ve  been  getting 
closer,”  reports  Coach  Jordan, 
“but  our  mistakes  have  been 
killing  us.” 

Todd  Gaboury,  who  wres- 
tled at  the  167-pound  weight 
class  despite  weighing  only 


152,  said  that  Wednesday 
night’s  performance  was  “the 
best  we’ve  wrestled  in  a long 
time.  This  is  the  healthiest 
we’ve  been  all  season,  and  we 
had  every  weight  class  filled.” 
Coach  Jordan  also  noted  that 
the  lineup  “as  the  strongest 
one  we’ve  had  in  a while,  but 
we’re  still  bumping  guys  up 
in  weight  class  to  fill  the 
lineup.” 

According  to  the  coach, 
lack  of  experience  has  hurt 
the  club  and  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  grapplers’  1-12-1 
record.  “We’ve  got  only  two 
juniors,  and  the  rest  are  soph- 
omores and  freshmen,”  he 
explains.  “Inexperience  takes 
its  toll,  but  the  guys  are  out 
there  hustling  and  giving  100 
per  cent.  We’ve  just  got  to 
cut  down  on  basic  mistakes.” 

Gaboury  believes  the  perfor- 
mance of  heavyweight  Vic 
Norris  deserves  special  men- 
tion. “This  was  Vic’s  first 
match  for  us,”  said  Gaboury 
of  Norris,  who  had  only  prac- 
ticed the  team  for  a week 
prior  to  Wednesday’s  matches. 
Norris’  only  previous  wrestling 
experience  had  been  in  high 
school,  and  for  his  first  col- 
lege match,  he  was  cheered 
on  by  several  vocal  members 
of  the  rugby  club,  of  which 
Norris  is  captain. 


Coach  Jordan  also  noted 
the  enthusiasm  and  support  of 
the  crowd,  calling  it  “one  of 
the  better  crowds  we’ve  had 
since  Tve  been  here  with  the 
team.’’  He  hopes  the  same 
kind  of  enthusiasm  will  be 
with  Loyola  fans  tomorrow 
when  the  Hounds  face  Tow- 
son  State,  Longwood,  and 
Howard  at  the  Towson  Cen- 
ter. 


Club 

Volleyball 

Men 

and  women 


Meeting:  Friday, 
February  13 
at  2:00  in  the  gym 


by  Mk  e Mahon 

When  he  came  to  Loyola 
in  1976,  Gary  Dicovitsky 
wanted  to  develop  the  basket- 
ball program  as  well  as  the 
student-athletes  entering  it.  In 
his  first  four  seasons  he  has 
compiled  a 58-48  won-loss  re- 
cord and  has  guided  the 
Hound'  ‘^o  the  1978  EC4C 

’vision  n tournament  cham- 
pionship. Leaving  Loyola, 
what  are  his  memories  and 
what  is  his  outlook? 

In  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Dicovitsky,  he  explained,  “I 
am  not  leaving  Loyola,  but 
retiring  frdm  coaching.”  For  a 
coach  who  writes  up  the  a-- 
gen  da  for  every  practice  daily, 
the  routine  is  hectic  and  the 
time  demanding.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season  to  the 
end,  a coach  thinks  mainly  of 
ways  to  perfect  his  game 
plan.  However,  he  also  estab- 
lishes  a rapport  with  the 
players  in  order  to  aid  them 
in  becoming  not  only  better 
players  better  persons.  Couple 
all  of  this  with  Mr. 
Dicovitsky ’s  position  of  Assis- 
tant Athletic  Director,  and 
one  can  see  a schedule  which 
literally  monopolizes  his  holi- 
days. 

One  proof  of  his  fine  job 
is  the  move  to  Division  I for 
the  Hounds.  A competent  ad- 
ministration and  fine  coaching 
are  a must  for  a Division  I 
school;  more,  Mr.  DicoAdtsky 


this  type  of  program.  “1  am 
convinced  that  the  administra- 
tion has  developed  a program 
that  will  give  Ixjyola  distinct- 
ive position  in  college 
athletics.  There  are  nothing 
but  class  individuals  working 
here.  Tim  Koch  and  Fr. 
Donahoe  have  done  a great, 
great  job.  Previous  assistant 
coaches  and  Tom  (O’Connor) 
have  been  a great  help!” 

More  acknowledged  success 
is  explained  by  and  through! 
his  peers.  Athletic  Director 
Tom  O’Connor  explains, 
“Gary  has  done  extremely 
well  coaching  the  team,  deal- 
ing with  alumni  relations,  and 
is  a very  positive  aspect  of 
Loyola  College.’’  Assistant 
Tim  Koch  shows  agendas  for 
every  practice  dating  back  tc 
Coach  Dicovitsky ’s  first  prac- 
tice. Tim  states,  “Gary’s  a su- 
per guy  and  will  be  a real 
lo  V to  the  program.  He 
works  with  the  kids  and  his 
efficiency  has  rubbed  off  on 
me. 

But  achieving  this  high  level 
of  respectability  demands,  as 
mentioned  before,  a hectic 
routine.  For  a person  of  30 
it  is  tolerable,  but  having  just 
received  his  M.  Ed.  in  Super- 
vision and  Management,  Mr. 
Dicovitsky  states  he  may 
move  on  the  college  adminis- 
tration. Whatever  his  future 
may  hold,  all  of  his 
colleagues  are  sure  Gary  will 
prosper. 


THE  ARMY  ROIC  2-YEAR 
PROGRAM.UP  TO  SlXiOO  AYEAR 
PLUS  A COHMSSION. 


If  you  passed  up  Army 
ROTC  during  your  first  two 
years  of  college,  you  can 
enroll  in  our  2-year  program 
before  you  start  your  last  two. 

Your  training  will  start 
the  summer  after  your 
sophomore  year  at  a six- 
week  Army  ROTC  Basic 
Camp. 

It’ll  pay  off,  too.  You'll 
earn  over  $400  for  attending 
Basic  Camp  and  up  to  $1,000 
a year  for  your  last  tu'o 
years  of  college. 

But,  more  important, 
you’ll  be  on  your  way  to 
earning  a commission  in 
today’s  Army  — w'hich 
includes  the  Army  Reserve 
and  Army  National  Guard  — 
while  you’re  earning  a 
college  degree. 

For  more  information, 

CONTACT  THE  MILITARY  SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT  IN  THE  DELL  BUILD 
INC  (323-I0I0,  EXT  276) 


SPECIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 


ARE  ALSO  NOW  AVAILABLE  THAT 
PAY  FOR  FULL  TUITION,  LAB 
FEES,  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES,  AND 
A SUBSISTENCE  ALLOWANCE  OF 
UP  TO  $1000  PER  SCHOOL  YEAR 


ARMY  ROTC  LEARN  WHAT  IT  TAKES 
TO  LEAD .... 


Disappointing 

January 


continued  from  page  16 

game  ends  by  a disappointing 
87-78  score.  The  last  in  a 
long  line  of  disappointments 
during  a consistently  inconsis- 
tent month  for  Loyola  bas- 

ketball. 

In  February,  however,  the 

Hounds  have  bounced  back. 
After  dropping  a 78-59  deci- 

sion to  Philadelphia  Textile 
on  February  4th,  the  Hounds 
have  scored  two  consecutive 
wins.  On  Saturday,  Feburary 
7th,  Loyola  behind  the  revita- 
lized scoring  punch  of  Tom 
Caraher  (24  pts.)  humbled 
Castleton  at  Evergreen  75-58. 
And  Tuesday  night  the 

Hounds  travelled  to  Catholic 
University  and  recorded  a 
65-52  victory  behind  the  scor- 
ing and  rebounding  of  Mark 
DiGiacomo  (18  pts.,  10  re- 
bounds). The  Hounds  11-9  are 
still  not  out  of  the  NCAA 
Playoff  picture.  Wins  over  top 
ranked  Mount  St.  Mary’s  and 
11th  ranked  Randolph-Macon 
would  thrust  the  Hounds  into 
the  playoffs  in  March. 

The  Hound’s  next  game 
will  be  Saturday  night  at 
Mount  St.  Mary’s.  There  will 
be  two  buses  leaving  Loyola 
for  the  Mount  at  4:30  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  For  more 
information  contact  Billy 
Burke  at  323-0041.  Tip-off 
time  is  8:00  p.m.. 


Mark  DiGiacomo  is  Hounds’ 
leading  scorer  with  a 19.8  average 
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Cagers’  inconsistency  in  January  disappointing 


by  Ron  Leahy 

In  a month  characterized 
by  frustration  and  disappoint- 
ment, the  Hound  cagers,  who 
had  looked  so  promising  in 
December,  could  manage  only 
four  victories  in  January  while 
watching  their  season  record 
fall  from  5-2  to  9-8. 

December  saw  Loyola  open 
up  the  season  with  the  pro- 
mise of  national  recognition. 
The  inspired  Hounds  won  five 
of  their  first  six  games  which 
included  a victory  over  New 
York  Tech  (last  year’s  runner 
-up  in  the  NCAA  finals)  and 
a devastating  win  over  St. 
Anselm’s  which  advanced  the 
Hounds  to  the  finals  of  the 
Bentley  Invitational  Tourna- 
ment in  Massachusettes.  A dis- 
appointing 75-71  loss  to  Mer- 
rimack in  the  finals  on  De- 
cember 29th  set  the  tone  for 
the  new  year. 

January  2-3: 

TTie  Loyola  Invitational 

Loyola  hosts  it‘s  5th  annual 
tournament  sporting  a 5-2  sea- 
son mark  and  anticipating  its 
first  tournament  championship 
ever.  St.  Michaels  puts  a 
quick  end  to  Loyola’s  aspira- 
tions, however,  with  a con- 
vincing 71-66  victory  in  the 
opening  round.  St.  Michaels 
grabs  a 36-32  halftime  edge 
and  never  gives  up  the  lead 
in  th  second  half.  The 
Hounds  are  out  assisted,  out 
rebounded,  out  shot  and  just 
plain  flat.  Mark  DiGiacomo  is 
the  only  bright  spot,  shooting 
9-14  form  the  floor  and  fin- 
ishing with  21  points  and  9 
rebounds.  This  one  should 
have  been  recorded  in  the  vic- 
tory column. 

The  following  night  the 
Hounds  save  face  and  win  the 
consolation  game  over  Mercy 
82-65.  Tom  Caraher  steals  the 
show  with  a career-high  34 
points  and  a game-high  8 re- 
bounds. In  the  championship 
game  Bridgeport  dumps  St. 
Micheals  93-78. 

January  7: 

Loyola  vs.  Pratt  Institute 

The  Hounds  get  an  oppor- 


tunity to  vent  their  frustra- 
tions and  they  do  just  that. 
Everybody  gets  into  the  act 
as  the  Hounds  put  on  a show 
for  the  home  fans,  routing 
pathetic  Pratt  which  suited 
only  seven  players  86-57. 
Caraher  paced  the  Hounds 
with  14  points  followed  by 
Didiacomo  with  13,  Gordie 
Miller  with  11  and  Leroy  Kel- 
ler and  Mark  Valderas  with  8. 

January  10:  Loyola  vs.  UMBC 

The  Hounds  travel  to 
UMBC  and  lose  a heartbreaker 
74-73.  The  scoring  punch  of 
DiGiacomo  and  Caraher  bring 
the  Hounds  back  from  a 7 
point  halftime  deficit  and  into 
the  lead.  Questionable  calls  by 
the  referees  late  in  the  game 
combined  with  missed  oppor- 
tunities spell  out  the  Hound’s 
fate  in  this  one. 

January  15: 

Loyola  vs.  Southampton 

The  Hounds  rebound  from 
the  UMBC  disappointment 
with  a crushing  defeat  on  the 
road  over  Southampton  81-62. 
DiGiacomo  asserts  his  domi- 
nance again  with  28  points 
and  10  rebounds.  Valderas  has 
a perfect  night  shooting  7 for 
7 from  the  floor  and  finishes 
with  19  points.  Caraher  re- 
cords 18  points  as  well  and 
the  Hounds  finish  the  night 
with  perhaps  their  greatest 
shooting  game  ever,  34  for  43 
from  the  field.  That’s  80% 
and  for  Loyola  that’s  incredi- 
ble. 

January  17: 

Loyola  vs.  Assumption 

Fresh  off  thier  finest  game 
of  the  year,  the  Hounds  tra- 
vel to  Assumption  College 
only  to  suffer  another  one- 
point  heartbreaker  63-62.  As- 
sumption shuts  down  the 
Tom  Caraher  act  with  a box 
and  one  defense  and  Loyola 
gets  no  help  from  outside.  A 
front  court  of  DiGiacomo,  Val- 
deras and  Stash  Wojcik  ac- 
count for  50  of  Loyola’s  62 
points.  Caraher  is  held  to 
only  4 points. 


January  21: 

Loyola  vs.  Morgan  State 

The  Hounds  finally  come 
home  to  host  rival  Morgan 
State  and  the  home  fans  are 
treated  to  a real  show.  It 
looks  as  if  the  Hounds  have 
finally  put  it  all  together  as 
they  roll  to  an  easy  69-56 
victory.  Caraher  provides  the 
scoring  punch,  18  points,  Di- 
Giacomo provides  the  re- 
bounding power,  10  caroms 
and  Valderas  provides  the  in- 
side penetration  with  four 
driving  layups  and  the  Hounds 
look  like  a finely  tuned  ma- 
chine. The  defensive  charge 
spearheaded  by  Gordie  Miller 
never  lets  Morgan  into  the 
game. 

January  26: 

Loyola  vs.  Penn  State 

Just  as  the  Hounds  are 
looking  like  champs,  they 
take  on  Penn  State  University 
and  the  result  is  nothing 
short  of  embarrassing.  The 
88-47  final  is  almost  unbeliev- 
able. Loyola  shoots  a horren- 
dous 27%  from  the  floor  for 
the  game.  The  rest  of  the 
stats  are  too  grim  to  even 
mention.  Good  fortune  has  it 
that  this  one  is  on  the  road. 

January  19: 

Loyola  vs.  Baltimore 

Ideally,  this  game  should 
serve  to  gear  up  the  Hounds 
and  the  home  fans  for  Mount 
St.  Mary’s.  But  things  just  do 
not  always  work  out  as  they 
should.  Poor  play  and  poor 
referees  combine  to  turn  this 
game  into  a Loyola  disaster. 
The  Hounds  shoot  only  38% 
from  the  floor  as  the  shoot- 
ing drought  continues  on.  The 
72-55  final  combined  with  the 
announced  retirement  of  head 
coach  Gary  Dicovitsky  certain- 
ly does  not  help  to  psyche 
the  Hounds  up  for  the  arch- 
rival Mounties. 

January  31: 

Loyola  vs.  Mount  St.  Mary’s 

Despite  the  two  previous 
humbling  losses,  the  Hounds 
are  up  for  this  one  and  the 


SAVE 


SAVE 


at 


the  ^/lop 


• Wet  Cut  & Blow  Dry 

• Razor  Cut  & Blow  Dry 

• Swim  Layer  Cut 

ONLY 


• Dry  Cut  $4.50 

• Beard  Shape  $4.00 

• Shampoo,  Cut  & Blow 
Dry  $8.50 


«5.00 


252-802E 


LYKOS  CENTER,  YORK  RD. 
& TIMONIUM  RD. 


SAVE  ...  * IIMUISIUIVI  KU.  3AVE  . . .J 


Dave  Urban  typifies  Loyola’s  dominance  under  boards  against  Morgan 


over  capacity  crowd  sets  Ever- 
green gym  on  fire.  The 
Hounds  respond  and  control 
the  first  half  of  play.  DiGiaco- 
mo and  Lou  Salas  control  the 
boards  early  and  the  Hounds 
establish  the  tempo  of  the 
game,  a slow,  controlled  tem- 
po. Mount  St.  Mary’s,  ranked 
1 in  Division  II,  appears  con- 
fused and  can  not  establish 
their  type  of  fast  paced  of- 
fense. Consequently,  Loyola  is 
able  to  build  a 10  point  lead 
at  one  point  mte  in  the  half. 
The  Mount  recovers  and  chips 
the  Hound  lead  to  38-35  at 
the  half. 


The  second  half  brings  dis- 
aster to  the  Hounds.  The 
Mouuties,  behind  the  superla- 
tive passing  and  soft  touch  of 
Durell  Lewis  open  up  as 
much  as  a 13  point  lead  in 
the  middle  of  the  second 
half,  a lead  that  the  Hounds 
are  never  able  to  recover 
from.  The  more  they  pressure 
Lewis,  the  more  he  runs  and 
passes  around  them.  Despite 
the  efforts  of  DiGiacomo  and 
Valderas  under  the  boards, 
the  Hounds  are  unable  to  cut 
away  at  the  Mount  lead.  The 

continued  on  page  15 


Loyola-Mount  Rematch 

Saturday 
February  14 

Bus  leaves  for  Emmittsburg 
at  4:30 

call  Billy  Burke  ai  323-0041 


